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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


With the ‘‘SpecTaToR” of Saturday, November 1st, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, pozitions should be booked the week preceding 
the date of publication. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—__.—— 

HE political crisis in Portugal, which has lasted nearly a 
fortnight, and has threatened even the existence of the 
Monarchy, ended for the moment on Monday. General 
Chrysostomo, who is eighty years old, then presented a com- 
plete Cabinet to the King, formed from all the Monarchical 
‘parties, and on Wednesday announced his programme to the 
Cortes. He proposes to “solve” the financial question by 
economy, and to arrive at some arrangement with Great 
Britain, though the latter would be difficult, as British steam- 
boats were already ascending the Zambesi. He would not 
sign the Convention, but would willingly accept any modifi- 
cation of it which would save the dignity and interests 
of the nation. The chiefs of the non-Republican parties 
then made declarations promising to display “benevolence” 
towards the new Ministry, and the Cortes were prorogued 
for a very long recess. The idea of the Ministry is believed to 
be to gain time, and endeavour to obtain assistance either from 
France or Germany, and that failing, to arrange a modus vivendi 
which will be in effect the Convention over again. The diffi- 
culty, as we have pointed out elsewhere, is that the Colonial 
Portuguese are furious, and may take steps which our South 
African Colonists are in no temper to endure. It is under- 
stood that Lisbon will obtain no concessions, Lord Salisbury 
seeing no way to negotiate with the populace of a great town. 


The negotiations with Italy as regards African boundaries 
have failed. According to semi-official accounts, Lord 
Dufferin agreed to permit an Italian occupation of Kassala, 
provided that, when needful, Egypt could reclaim the position ; 
but to this S. Crispi refused to agree, pleading that Italy could 
not incur all that trouble and expense without permanent 
right of occupancy. Lord Dufferin refused to give way, Sir 
Evelyn Baring pointing out that Kassala was still de jure an 
Egyptian outpost, and that in Egyptian opinion the owner of 
Kassala would be too well seated as regards the Nile. The 
negotiations were therefore brought to an end, though they 
will, it is reported, be resumed in London, probably with the 
question of Kassala left out. The most anxious assurances 
have been exchanged that the failure in no way imperils the 





left Dalkey, near Dublin, in a small yacht, and, after a 
dangerous and difficult voyage of six days, reached Cherbourg 
on Tuesday. They intend to proceed to America, the professed 
object of their flight being to baffle Mr. Balfour’s design 
of preventing them from raising money in America for the 
“Plan of Campaign.” Their bail to the amount of £2,000 
was estreated on Monday. The flight has not pleased their 
English supporters, who wished to quote them as instances 
of Tory oppression, and who, besides, like pledges to be 
kept even to Magistrates; and there is much of the histrionic 
about the whole affair. The League will lose £2,000 by the 
evasion, and if the American Irish wished to subscribe, they 
could do it without any incitement from Mr. Dillon’s state- 
ments or Mr. O’Brien’s excited periods. 


Mr. Champion telegraphed on Thursday from Melbourne to 
Mr. J. Burns to say that the Australian strike had been mic- 
managed, and that failure could not be averted by any 
remittances from England. This is confirmed by the state- 
ments that the strikers in South Australia have already 
revolted against the federation, and that in Melbourne, but 
for the difficulty of obtaining coal, all business would be 
going on as usual. The employers have not given way 
in the least, except in paying high wages to the free men, 
and have adhered to their resolve not to confer with the 
unionists unless boycotting were explicitly condemned. But 
for the huge misery involved, we could find it in our hearts to 
have wished that the men had won, and had discovered thereby 
that “ federated labour,” when successful, will mean nothing 
except the reorganisation of society without freedom. When 
all are unionists, the laws of supply and demand must act 
exactly as they do now, the only difference being that the un- 
employed, now maintained by the community, must be main- 
tained by the Unions. Otherwise, individual competition 
recommences at once. 





It is officially announced that Dr. Thorold, the Bishop of 
Rochester, will be translated at the end of the year to the 
See of Winchester, while Dr. Randall Davidson, the Dean of 
Windsor, will succeed Dr. Thorold in the See of Rochester. 
These are modest appointments, especially the latter. The 
Queen keeps her place as the real head of the Church of 
England, even more distinctly than her place as the real head 
of the State. The latter she delegates in great measure to 
her Prime Minister; the former she still reserves chiefly to 
herself. Dr. Randall Davidson is a pleasant, an accomplished, 
and a sensible man, very “ broad,” but not quite broad enough 
to find it easy to bear with the freaks of Ritualism or the 
enthusiasm of sacramentalists. He is willing enough to 
defend what goes beyond himself in the downward direction, 
but hardly what goes beyond himself in the upward; nor has 
he any other great claim to preferment except that he has 
found favour in the eyes of the Sovereign, and might have 
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been included in the remarks on the Church of Laodicea by 


the last of the Apostles. 


Mr. H. H. Fowler grows in bitterness, and does not fall off 


in ability. His address to his constituents on Thursday on 


the work of the last Session, which he called “ the Session of 


dupes,” was not wanting in either quality. But he hardly 
made out a sufficient reason for his epigrammatic description of 
the Session. It is odd to brand a Government with the offence 
of having duped the House of Commons into not carrying their 
principal measures; we shall be told next that the man who 
put a bad shilling between two halfpennies and passed the 
whole for a penny, “duped” the recipient into receiving 
the bad shilling. Mr. Fowler is very angry at the assertion 
that obstruction prevented the Government from passing 
either the Irish Land-Purchase Bill or the Tithe Bill, and said 
they might have passed either or both, if they had been as 
much in earnest about them as the Government of 1881 was 
about the great Irish Land Bill. But obstruction has taken a 
much more serious and subtle form since 1881. Then the whole 
resistance was delivered in opposition to the Bill which it was 
desired to defeat. Now there is the greatest reticence in such 
open obstruction as that. The obstruction is all applied by 
consuming the time of the House in questions, in motions 
for adjournment to discuss matters of urgent public im- 
portance, in prolonging cavils in Supply,—in fact, in nibbling 
away at the time of the House, which, with its present hour 
of adjournment, can no longer make the tenacious fight which 
was possible in 1881. And with the great Liberal Party 
aiding the Parnellites in their tactics, obstruction has become 
at once much more serious and much less conspicuous. 


Mr. James F. Tuke, in a very weighty letter to Wednesday’s 
Times, gives his own impression of the scarcity which is likely 
to be felt in some districts of Ireland about the beginning of 
next year. He holds that “there is no danger of what is 
termed famine; that the area over which serious failure of 
the [potato] crop exists is limited to a few Western Unions, 
and does not appear to extend so widely as in the well-known 
failure of 1879-80; and that to compare the present state of 
things with 1846 can only be the result of complete ignorance 
of that terrible time;” and further, that the people in the 
worst areas are much better able to bear losses than they 
were in 1879-80, because the price of stock is high, the crop of 
oats is good, the rate of wages brought back from England 
has been good, and also because the people depend much 
less on the potato for their food than they did ten years ago. 
There is no occasion as yet for the efforts of private charity, 
which, however, Mr. Tuke thinks, might be timely towards the 
end of the year or the beginning of next year, but which now 
would be premature and mischievous by inducing the people 
to make less earnest efforts for themselves. Mr. Tuke’s advice 
will have great influence both in this country and in the 
United States, as he has twice proved himself the best friend 
whom the Irish cottier has found in his distress. 


The Belfast Northern Whig of Tuesday asserts that Mr. 
Courtney’s speech to the Ulster Reform Club was not pro- 
perly reported, and that it is very doubtful whether he ever 
said that Liberal Unionists “should make their action as 
Liberals even more prominent than their action as Unionists.” 
Further, it states that if the impression produced by the 
speech as reported, was that the Conservatives should be 
“incessantly prodded by the Liberal Unionists,” it was a 
false impression, which his speech as delivered did not pro- 
duce on those who heard it. We are very glad to hear it. 
We feel the greatest respect for Mr. Courtney’s judgment, 
and are simply disconcerted by any evidence that his real 
political judgment differs from our own. But undoubtedly 
the word “ prodded ” was used, or it would be denied, and we 
think it was an unfortunate word. What we desire to see is 
the most cordial co-operation possible between the Conserva- 
tives and Liberal Unionists, and that cannot be promoted by 
any “prodding” of the stronger party by the weaker. Let 
us do all that we can do in a quiet way to liberalise the 
Government; but let us not assume dictatorial airs, which can 
only be irritating, and will certainly place our suggestions in 
a false light. We are bound to support the Government, even 
if it does not go as fast and as far as we could wish. The 


having first pressed on Mr. Courtney the coungel which 
actually gave to the Belfast Liberal Unionists, ” 
The contest in the Eccles Division of South-Hagt Lan 
shire, which is to be polled next Wednesday, will probabl: “3 
a very close one. Mr. Roby, the Gladstonian candidate . 
man of great vigour, who has taken up the eight-hours ¢ : 
for the miners ; while Mr. Egerton, the Conservative candidate 
resists it. In 1885, the Conservative, Mr. Egerton, carried 
the Eccles Division by only 247 votes (out of nearly 9,000 votes 
given); and in 1886 he carried it by only 292 votes (ont of a 
little over 8,000 votes given). But in neither election wag the 
Gladstonian candidate so strong a candidate as Mr. Roby. 
On the other hand, the Conservatives have now found help 
amongst the miners themselves, who do not all of them like 
the prospect of a compulsory eight-hours day; and then 
again, the flight of Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien from Treland 
will not help their cause with the sturdy Lancashire electors 
The result is very doubtful, but we do not despair of a. 
creasing the Unionist majority, instead of losing ground, 


The McKinley Tariff, which may be broadly stated to adq 
50 per cent. to former duties, is producing its natural effect, 
The American manufacturers and the importers have both 
raised their prices; and the tradesmen whose business is con. 
tracted, and the Western farmers who have to pay the new 
prices, are alike growing furious. They feel the Tariff like 
a direct tax, and will, it is said, avenge themselves upon the 
Republican Party at the coming elections to Congress. They 
are not soothed even by the annoyance felt in Europe and 
Canada, though they smile at it, that annoyance putting no 
money in their pockets. So keen is the feeling, that Mr, 
McKinley, who last week made a speech promising prosperity 
from the increased duties, has this week made one pointing 
out that under his tariff 50 per cent. of all imported articles 
come in free. That, he says, is a boon to Free-traders. Very 
true; but to tax a man’s coat and then tell him that his 
buttons will be cheap may be strictly accurate, but is not very 
comforting to his purse. The Free-traders are, of course, 
alert and hopeful, but they have not yet discovered a good 
synonym for Free-trade, which is an unpopular expression. 
They should call it the “ Tariff of the Pilgrim Fathers.” 

The German Socialists have either grown cautious, or are 
really softened by their new freedom. In the Socialist Con- 
gress now sitting, they have dropped their tone of menace, 
profess a determination to persuade the majority, and inter. 
mediately declare that their “just weapons,” strikes and 
boycotting, must be used carefully, and only at good oppor- 
tunities. Herr Bebel, the orator of the sect, has even acknow- 
ledged that a bowrgeois may be a human being, he very often, 
says the Socialist leader, being nothing but a workman who 
has risen. The party still urges that the State should resume 
all capital, but possesses itself £17,000, with which it pro- 
poses to start newspapers. It is, therefore, itself one of the 
horrid capitalists who ought to be bled to death. Let us hope 
the £17,000 will become £17,000,000, by which time the 
bourgeoisie will be considered, like the English middle class 
under the ten-pound franchise, “the backbone of the com- 
munity.” “T’ve gotten a coo, noo,” said the repentant Scotch 
Radical. 


The “Orthodox” Church in Constantinople has taken a 
strong step. The Cicumenical Council has refused to fill up 
the Patriarchate, and has closed all churches of the Greek 
communion throughout Constantinople, Macedonia, and 
Dircon. It has, moreover, called on all Archbishops of the 
faith to close their churches also, so that the Orthodox may 
throughout Turkey announce themselves as under persecu- 
tion. The ostensible cause of this measure is the con- 
duct of the Sultan in recognising Bulgarian Bishops in 
Macedonia; but the real object is to reassert the eccle- 
siastical immunity of Christians from Mussulman inter- 
ference, and to compel the Czar, who must show himself 
Orthodox, to come effectively to their aid. This quarrel may 
grow speedily to great importance, for, though the Sultan is 
cautious, there is a party round him which would much like to 
meet this kind of resistance by a few sentences of “exile to 
Jeddah,”—that is, of death in a place outside inquiry. If the 





Northern Whig, so far as we can judge, agrees in substance 
with this judgment, though it assumes the responsibility of 


fanatical party prevails, all Russia will soon be in a flame of 
excitement. 
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tay Te dk bosia. in the Diocesan Conference on 
ont og is reported to have dropped a remark at which we 
Thursday 4 —namely, that if the State is to enforce one Com- 
are punere i must enforce all. This was said in relation to 
peer wank dments against idolatry and against breach of the 
or : 2 and was meant to deprecate the policy of any State 
Sa ‘ Se in these matters. With that of course we agree, 
inte _ -emark seems to say that there is no distinction 
phi the duty of the State in relation to one Command- 
between J its duty in relation to another, and that if the 
warn ot enforce either the Second or the Fourth Com- 
mandment, it must not enforce the Sixth or the Kighth. 
That surely cannot have been the Bishop's re =~ 
State does mere harm by trying to enforce, what it cannot 
persed strictly spiritual duties. But it would not be a 
State at all, if it did not threaten crime and inflict retribu- 


tion on the criminal, 


me 
State does n 





Sir Henry Roscoe, in his address at the opening of the 
Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh, on Tuesday, made some ex- 
cellent remarks on the extreme feebleness of a great part uf our 
intermediate education ; but his speech, as reported, seems to 
make him try the character of that education by the amount of 
assistance given to it by the State. Surely this is not his real 
meaning. We cannot see why people who are in the middle 
class of life should ask the State to help them educate their 
children out of resources which must be contributed in some 
degree even by the poor. We do not ask the State to help us 
in buying our private libraries or beautifying our private 
houses, and we do not see why we should ask it to help 
us in adding to the education offered in our elementary 
schools, those higher and broader studies which are the first 
requisites of a liberal education. As Sir Henry Roscoe says, 
the elementary schools stop at words of four syllables and 
at twelve times twelve in the multiplication-table; and of 
course the middle classes ought to have the ambition to take 
their children much further than that. But then, why should 
they not also have the ambition to pay for that further educa- 
tion out of their own pockets? We are getting to lean on 
the State a great deal too much. 

Lord Spencer, speaking at Newport, in Monmouthshire, on 
Wednesday, with his accustomed moderation, committed him- 
self to the Disestablishment of the Church in Wales as soon 
as the Welsh people, speaking by their representatives, 
shall desire it. As that has already been demanded by a 
considerable majority of the Welsh representatives, we sup- 
pose Lord Spencer means to declare for Disestablishment in 
Wales; and he can hardly do that, we imagine, without con- 
ceding the logical inference, that piecemeal, and even county 
by county, the Church should be disestablished wherever a 
majority of the people ask for Disestablishment. This is the 
sort of piecemeal disintegration to which the Home-rule 
movement is already committing us. The United Kingdom 
will soon be taken to pieces like a dissected map, and we shall 
have as many Constitutions and Governments as the Swiss 
Cantons. Lord Spencer insisted, however, that before Dis- 
establishment for Wales must come the question of Home-rule 
for Ireland, on the ground that the condition of Ireland is 
areal danger for this country. The first necessity for Ireland, 
he said, is to have the Land question settled, and it could 
not be settled without an Irish Legislature to help in settling 

it. That is just the one postulate for which Lord Spencer 
gives no reason except the danger of identifying the British 
Government with the power which must evict peasant-pro- 
prietors who do not pay their instalments. As we have had 
already a very considerable experience in testing the magni- 
tude of that danger, and have not found it a danger at all, we 
are very much puzzled by the feebleness of Lord Spencer’s 
reason for the most tremendous and dangerous of constitu- 
tional revolutions. 


Mr. Chaplin, the Minister of Agriculture, speaking to his 
constituents at Osbournby, in the Sleaford Division of Lin- 
colnshire, on Wednesday, asserted that in the month of 
July, 20 Members of the House of Commons asked 1,728 
questions, and made 1,326 speeches. Giving them 20 minutes 
each on an average, that would occupy 430 hours out of 
the 1,000 working hours or so of which a Session consists, 
and he put it to his audience how Parliament could be con- 





ducted effectually under such a system. Well, what is the 
remedy? Why did not Mr. Chaplin say at once that what we 
most need is a Parliament one-third, or at worst, one-half the 
size of the present Parliament, if real deliberation is to go on 
at all. It is of no use saying where the evil is, if our states- 
men will not manfully declare the remedy. It is, after all, 
only ina less degree conscious obstruction,—though that is bad 
enough,—while it is in a much greater degree the growth of 
interesting subjects, and of representatives who take a serious 
interest in those subjects, which embarrasses the House of 
Commons. Six hundred and seventy educated and experienced 
men, in our eager and microscopic age, cannot deliberate to 
any good purpose in any assembly in the world. 


The Speaker has ascertained apparently that Cromwell’s 
“bauble” mace has in all probability never been in Jamaica, 
A mace was taken to Jamaica in 1662 by Lord Windsor, 
which was probably swallowed up in the earthquake of 1672; 
but the evidence appears to show that it was not Cromwell’s 
bauble. Two other maces were sent out, subsequently, one 
hearing the letters “ G. R. 1753-4,” and the other bearing three 
stamps and the King’s head, with the date 1787-8. Mr. Peel 
adds that the mace of 1662 may very possibly reappear, as 
many of the objects buried in the earthquake of 1772 have 
since been disgorged or dug up from the submerged ruins of 
old Port Royal. 


The Asiatic Review for October contains a remarkable 
account, by Mr. H. B. Sterndale, of the Cyclopean remains 
in Polynesia. They are far more numerous and extensive 
than is imagined, and sometimes include gigantic defensive 
works. In the island of Lelé, for example, in the Senia- 
vines (9° S. Lat., 160° E. Long.), “a volcanic island has 
been scarped and walled to the summit, while on the 
neighbouring shore is a wilderness of ruinous castles, the 
walls in some cases 12 ft. thick, and from 30 ft. to 40 ft. 
in height. They are in the form of parallelograms 200 ft. 
by 100ft., some very much larger. Many of them are 
erected upon islands entirely artificial, surrounded by canals 
lined with stone, crossing each other at right angles, into 
which the tide flows.” Mr. Sterndale’s theory is that 
early Hindoos reached not only Polynesia but Central 
America, and he points to the use by Polynesians of the 
word Meru for “ Paradise,” and the word dewa for “spirit,” 
as distinct evidence of this truth, which it would be if there 
were many such words. This subject needs a much more 
careful inquiry, and we rather wonder that, with so many 
millionaires seeking occupation, it has not been the object of 
a special expedition, which would not be very costly, and 
would be, to yachtsmen tired of the upper world, most in- 
teresting. As we pointed out last week, the evidence that the 
races of Southern Asia in their most vigorous time made long 
voyages, and then abandoned maritime enterprise, begins 
rapidly to accumulate. They must have steered by the sun 
and stars; but so did the pirates of the North. 


The funeral of Mrs. Booth, wife of General Booth, of the 
Salvation Army, was made on Tuesday the occasion of a re- 
markable display. Five thousand “ officers” of that sect 
followed the coffin in procession through London, from 
Blackfriars to the cemetery in Abney Park, where the 
body was buried with a service made up of hymns and 
addresses. The coffin, which was borne on a sort of gun- 
carriage, or hearse made to resemble that slightly un-Christian 
implement of war, the fifteen battalions of “ officers,” and the 
presence among them of a contingent of Cingalese Salva- 
tionists in their native costume, attracted an enormous crowd, 
which threatened as it passed the Mansion House to stop 
business altogether. The sight is described to us by one 
witness as “impressive,” and by another as a “grotesque 
advertisement,” and we have little doubt that it was both. 
It is impossible for reflective men to approve, or, indeed, 
wholly to pardon, such an exhibition; but General Booth has 
some key to the feelings of the emotional section of the 
British public. Those tive thousand office-bearers did not 
see the grotesque side of the ceremonial at all, but were both 
impressed and sad. 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 
New Consols (2$) were on Friday 943 to 945. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 
MR. GLADSTONE’S “WHY?” 


I og a quarterly publication called Subjects of the Day, of 

which the third number has just appeared, Mr. Glad- 
stone contributes a paper which he calls ‘“‘ Home-rule for 
Ireland: an Appeal to the Tory Householder,” and which 
puts very neatly and tersely, and with the orator’s singular 
power of entirely,—and apparently quite unconsciously,— 
ignoring all the aspects of the question which impress 
themselves most powerfully on his opponents, the case, 
as he conceives it, of Home-rule for Ireland. ‘“ Why,” 
he asks, and he repeats the question with almost im- 
portunate iteration, ‘“ why should the Tory householders 


—— 


even he would sanction, there will beno relie 
rather a fatal increase in the number of Parlin but 
wrangles over Irish subjects. ‘We should at once red; 
by one-fourth the load that is pressing our Parliament. to 
the ground, if we could get rid of Irish affairs.” No doubt 
we should; but how are we to get rid of Irish affairs b 
granting Ireland a measure of independence which coal 
not gratify Irish pride as Colonial independence gratifies 
Colonial pride, and would enormously stimulate Irish con 
fidence in the power of Ireland to render the overruling of 
her Legislature by the Supreme Parliament simply im- 
possible? Mr. Gladstone parades the success of Home. 
rule in our Colonies as a reason why it should succeed in 
Treland. But then, he has no intention at all of givin 
Ireland what we gave to the Colonies,—even if we an 
assume what it is impossible to assume, that Ireland is 


continue to deny to Ireland the one and the only | not very much more exorbitant in her expectations, and 
thing she seeks from them?” And he suggests several | very much more disposed to pick quarrels for the mere 


imaginary answers which he has no difficulty in 


pleasure of picking quarrels and enjoying our disgust, 


showing to be inadequate. Indeed, if there were no| than the Colonies. Even Mr. Gladstone thinks that we 


considerations to answer except those to which Mr. 
Gladstone addresses himself, we may admit that he 
would have made out a very strong case; but the fact is 
that, so far from this being the case, there is but one con- 
sideration to which he addresses himself which has any 
force in it at all,—namely, the sturdy disapprobation 
expressed by almost all the educated opinion of the 
country of Mr. Gladstone’s proposal. And even with 
that consideration he does not grapple in its true force 
and significance. He recalls to his readers’ mind that 
the same might have been said of the opposition of the 
educated classes to the repeal of the Combination Laws 
and to the reform of the savage Criminal Code of 
the early part of this century. But in neither case 
were the educated classes in anything like the same 
impartial position as that which they occupy on the 
subject of the Union with Ireland. The Combination 
Laws were a somewhat technical subject, which occupied the 
employers of labour much more than it occupied the pro- 
fessional classes, and the employers of labour certainly 
cannot be said to have been disinterested as to the issue. 
Moreover, the great majority of thinkers who were not 
employers of labour, were very much guided by those of 
their friends who were. As to the reform of the Criminal 
Code, we do not believe that Mr. Gladstone can give any 
evidence to show that Sir Samuel Romilly received little 
sympathy from the educated classes. On the contrary, we 
should say that he and Sir James Mackintosh, who took 
up his crusade after Sir S. Romilly’s death, received very 
hearty sympathy from those classes; otherwise we cannot 
conceive how it should have been possible, in an unreformed 
Parliament, for Sir S. Romilly to carry his Bills so fre- 
quently through the House of Commons, and for Sir 
James Mackintosh to succeed as early as 1820 in carry- 
ing three of them through Parliament. It is true that 
the Peers, acting with the support of the Judges, several 
times threw these Bills out; but we decline to regard the 
Peers (even including the Judges) as the representatives 
on such a subject as this of the educated opinion of the 
country. What the unreformed House of Commons did 
represent, if it did not represent the educated opinion of 
the country, we cannot conceive. In relation to the Irish 
issue, however, the educated opinion of the country 
is far more completely free from prejudice. We do 
not see how it could well have any class bias at 
all. It would have betrayed a class bias fifty or sixty 
years ago on any question between employers and em- 
ployed; it might well have betrayed one, though we do 
not think that it actually did, seventy or eighty years 
ago against any relaxation of the penal Jaw against theft ; 
but, as a class, it can have but one wish in regard to 
Ireland,—namely, to promote the peace and the power of 
the United Kingdom. And it is, we believe, only because 
educated men are deeply convinced that the peace of the 
United Kingdom would be still further endangered, and its 
power vastly lessened, by Irish Home-rule, that the educated 
class resists it so steadfastly. Selfishly speaking, it can 
have, and has, no prepossession against Mr. Gladstone’s 
proposals. 

Then, Mr. Gladstone urges the overworked state of the 
House of Commons, and the absolute necessity of relieving 
it by the help of the principle of devolution. But he 
totally ignores the entirely reasonable belief of his oppo- 


cannot give Ireland half what we have given the Colonies 
with the smallest safety to the United Kingdom. Why. 
then, does he take for granted that the most disputatious 
and the most ingenious in disputation of our discontented 
dependencies would accept meekly and with gratitude less 
than half the measure of independence which has appeased 
our far less contentious and far less quick-witted fellow- 
subjects in Australia, Canada, and the Cape? The 
Colonial argument tells against him, not in his favour, 
unless he is either prepared to grant Ireland a full 
Colonial measure of independence,—which in 1886 he was 
not prepared to do, and apparently is still less prepared to 
do now,—or to show that the moderation and humility of 
the Irish is so much greater than that of our Colonists, 
that we may safely count on satisfying them with 
less than half the concessions we have made to the 
Colonies. Moreover, if he really means to intimate (as 
we suspect he does) that the powers of the Supreme 
Parliament at Westminster will be as seldom exerted 
to override the Irish Parliament as they are to override 
Colonial Parliaments, he assumes what reduces the boast 
that the Irish Legislature is to be a purely subordinate 
Legislature, to a mere empty figment. What would 
the strength and solidity of the United Kingdom be, after 
Ireland had established the precedent that she was never 
to be overruled without the most urgent and extreme 
necessity,—in the same sense in which that presumption 

has been virtually accepted in relation to parts of the 
Empire which never have been regarded as included in 

the United Kingdom ? 

Again, Mr. Gladstone gravely argues that because Irish 

prosperity and wealth have not increased since the Union 
in the same proportion as English prosperity and wealth, 

we have failed to do our duty by Ireland, and ought to give 
her the chance of doing better for herself. Would Mr. 

Gladstone propose to apply the same principle to the tie 
between Denmark and Iceland? Would he not at once 

remark, if any one did venture to denounce Home-rule in 

Iceland on the ground that Iceland had not increased in 

wealth as rapidly as Denmark, that Iceland is about as 

inferior in physical advantages to Denmark as the Sahara 

is to Egypt, and that it is not reasonable to expect any 

tie, however loose or however close, to work miracles ow 

the soil and climate of any country ? No Government, how- 

ever excellent, could make Ireland rush forward in physical 

prosperity as rapidly as England, any more than any 

Government, however excellent, could make Massachusetts 

advance in physical prosperity as rapidly as Pennsylvania 

or New York. Ireland has, on the whole, a poor soil, with 

very little timber, coal, or metal, and a not too industrious 

population. If Mr. Gladstone could show that Home-rule 

would do more for Ireland than the British Government, 

there would be something in his argument. As it is, he 

assumes that the physical progress of a country depends 

on its government alone, and not on its natural advantages, 

and on the frugality, laboriousness, and enterprise of its 

inhabitants. We might as reasonably assume that the 

success of an opera depends only on the capacity of its 

conductor, and not in any degree on the quality of the 

music selected and the special character of the singers and 

the instrumentalists employed. 
Again, Mr. Gladstone argues that Ireland costs us a 

great deal more to govern than England. No doubt it 

does. But Unionists believe that Ireland under Home- 





nents that if Home-rule be limited to any measure which 
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ice or thrice as much again as she costs 
ee TO ee eal have much more power of annoying 
© aa he has now, and she would be untrue to all the 
io ‘s and traditions of the country if she did not use 
ew oo and use it to very good purpose. The singular 
- which runs through Mr. Gladstone’s whole paper 
per idently pervades his thought, is, that with the con- 
and ov? he proposes to make, Ireland would be, and would 
pert rfectly satisfied ; and that from the moment when 
perpen them, she would give us no more trouble. Now, 
a Trish politicians have hitherto given us infinitely more 
rs vable the nearer we have approximated to governing her 
mn the rinciples on which they say they would govern them- 
pr te ig difficult to conceive anything more extravagantly 
pe pa than Mr. Gladstone’s axiom. It is hardly 
jr hsible enough to be worth considering at all, and 
Pani not plausible enough to justify the running of a 
‘sk go serious that it would be impossible to restore the 
political status quo without civil war. At present we may 
hope to put the Irish in a position of perfect equality with 
Englishmen and Scotchmen within the Union. Mr. Glad- 
stone does not even propose so much as to put Ireland in 
a position of perfect equality with our Colonies, much less 
in the position she clamours for, the position of national 
independence. Yet he calmly assumes that Ireland will 
give no trouble after she has acceded to the proud 
osition of a manacled Colony, pledged neither to try 
the policy of Protection for which she hungers, nor to 
embarrass and disown the English foreign policy which 
she detests. We are to give Ireland a vast deal less than 
we grant the Colonies, and to expect her to be vastly more 
grateful. Is there the faintest hope of any disposition in 
Ireland to justify such an expectation? The Colonies know 
that they may sever the tie with Great Britain whenever 
they please, and the mere knowledge disposes them not to 
think of severing it until some urgent interest arises to 
make that course at least plausible. Ireland, under Mr. 
Gladstone’s proposal, would know that she could not sever 
the tie, and the very knowledge would render her all the 
more restless and irritable under its galling pressure. To 
Mr. Gladstone’s question, ‘‘ Why should the Tory house- 
holders continue to deny to Ireland the one and only thing 
she seeks from them ?” we reply, then, that Mr. Gladstone 
himself does not concede nationality, which is what Ireland 
asks ; that what Mr. Gladstone does concede would not only 
whet Ireland’s appetite for more, but place in her hands a 
very powerful weapon with which to extract more; that 
the step he advocates would extinguish at once the only 
means of giving Irishmen real equality with Englishmen 
in the United Kingdom, and also would embark us in a 
hopeless attempt to gratify an insatiable passion, plunging 
us into a series of squabbles and hagglings, to which there 
could be no end except in reconquest or separation. 





GREAT BRITAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


c is exceedingly difficult to comprehend, or even to 
follow, the obscure course of Portuguese internal 
politics. They are believed to be greatly, though secretly, 
affected by the wishes of French financiers, without whose 
assistance the annual deficits could not be provided for ; 
by quiet but unceasing pressure from Madrid; and by the 
undecided character of the King, who was, it is reported, 
fairly frightened by the sudden fall of the kindred dynasty 
in Brazil. There must be, however, some cause of weakness 
affecting all Portuguese statesmen which is not revealed, 
or one ambitious Minister after another would not give 
up the hope of forming a Government in a kind of despair ; 
and it is difficult to avoid a suspicion that the Army and 
Navy may be known to share the “patriotic” feelings of 
Lisbon and Oporto. We presume from the public evi- 
dence that the leaders of all the Monarchical parties, 
alarmed at the danger to the Throne, have agreed to 
behave “benevolently” towards a Ministry of Affairs 
which will conduct the Administration, but will for the 
time endeavour to leave all burning questions un- 
touched. The new Ministry, on its part, presided over 
by a General of eighty, agrees, so far as it can, to 
remain inactive, and probably to share patronage with the 
two large groups which now promise to regard it with 
“benevolence,” until the public ferment has in some de- 
gree subsided. The Government has accordingly prorogued 
the Cortes, which will not meet again, it is supposed, until 
the new year; has postponed the internal changes, in- 





volving a vast extension of the official class, which had 
been proposed by the defeated Government; and has 
promised to “negotiate” with Great Britain, not, we 
imagine, with the hope of obtaining further concessions, so 
much as with the view of wearing away the patience of the 
turbulent. Time, at all events, will be secured, and with 
time new opportunities are always expected to arise. The 
British Government may be embarrassed, or there may be a 
change in the direction of British affairs. 

That is an intelligible policy for a weak State, and one 
which would commend itself to a statesman of eighty who 
does not understand British politics very well, or know 
that a Home-rule Administration is almost certain to be 
favourable to the present Premier of Cape Colony, with 
his energetic “‘ Forward” ideas; but there is danger in it, 
too. There may be actual collisions in Africa, and if 
they occur, opinion will not permit the British Govern- 
ment to recede. It is not likely that the South Africa 
Company, with its already vast possessions, will send its 
agents into Portuguese territory, or willingly enter on 
any quarrel until it has consolidated its position in 
Mashonaland ; but it must not be forgotten that the 
moving spirit of that Company is now the head 
of the Cape Government, and has ideas about a South 
African Union for business purposes which cover the 
British and the Dutch, but do not cover the Portuguese. 
His agents, too, are far from his whip, and can hardly be 
uninfluenced by Anglo-African sentiment, which in all the 
Colonies and settlements, and almost all classes, regards 
Colonial Portugal with a feeling which we scarcely exag- 
gerate when we call it one of contemptuous abhorrence. On 
the other hand, the Colonial Portuguese at once dislike and 
dread the English ; they think themselves distinctly threat- 
ened by their rapid advance into regions of the African 
interior, which they looked upon as their own reversionary 
inheritance ; and though they will hardly open fire them- 
selves, they may encourage their native dependents in acts of 
hostility, which the Colonists, who are far more determined. 
and enterprising than Members of Parliament at home, will 
not tolerate for an hour. The South African Dominion 
of the future is by itself far stronger than Portugal, 
and avowedly half-inclined to go its own way without 
waiting for the Mother-country; and the Portuguese 
Ministry may rely on it that if a collision occurs, the 
Colonists will settle the matter in a decided fashion, 
and will not be deserted by the British Government. 
Opinion in this country is very nearly united on all 
African affairs, and with the Conservatives, the Unionists, 
the Scotch, who never swerve about Livingstonia, and 
the Parnellites all pulling one way, the voices of maleon- 
tents, or of that party which thinks we are moving too 
fast in Africa, will have little influence on the actual 
course of affairs. We are in Mashonaland, and cannot 
recede; Mr. Rhodes has accepted the cession of Baroutse’s 
country ; and the free navigation of the Zambesi, which 
is the key to the future, has therefore become vital to 
all South African policy. The claim to that free navi- 
gation is justified by all European precedent; it was 
conceded by the Portuguese negotiators ; and if it becomes 
indispensable to support it by shells, by shells it will be 
supported. 

The policy of the British Government under such cir- 
cumstances would seem to be almost independent of its 
own volition. It is simply to wait quietly, and forward 
steamers which can ascend the Zambesi. There is not the 
slightest desire to crush Portugal, or to embarrass her 
Government, or to do any needless act whatever which 
would wound the susceptibilities even of the populace of 
Lisbon, although that populace, in its ignorance and 
disappointment, shows no disposition to spare ours. If 
her diplomatists can suggest any arrangement which in 
their judgment would be advantageous to Portugal, and 
yet would not interfere with the natural course of British 
progress in Africa, that arrangement is certain to be 
benevolently considered. But beyond that, the British 
Government has no power to go without surrendering 
rightful claims which are vitally important to her own 
Colonists, and which Portuguese negotiators, so long as 
they were free from mob-dictation, accepted as the basis 
of an enduring agreement. Of course, if the Convention 
is repudiated, the agreement is at an end, and the British. 
Government remains where it was a year ago, quite cleat 
as to its own rights, and awaiting any interference with 
them on the part of the Portuguese. That may not be a 
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satisfactory position, but it is one brought about, without 
Lord Salisbury’s help, by the Portuguese themselves, who 
are acting, as they know and admit, in defiance of their 
own ablest counsellors. Their statesmen throughout have 
displayed both moderation and judgment, and the worst 
fact for Portugal in the whole situation is that its foreign 
policy is now controlled by the politicians of the street. 
They are incompetent to negotiate, and if they encourage 
or incite their Colonial agents to action, the responsibility 
for the consequences will not rest with the British Govern- 
ment, which has done all that its situation allowed it to 
do to avoid collision, and now has only to await events. 





THE FLIGHT OF MESSRS. DILLON AND 


O’BRIEN. 

W E are not quite sure that the English are entirely 
right in being so indignant because the Irish 
Home-rulers are pleased at the flight of Messrs. Dillon 
and O’Brien. The two races look at such acts from 
a point of view so different, that their conclusions 
are mutually almost unintelligible. The English, in 
their habitual seriousness, regard a trial as a very 
grave affair, think that in claiming the privilege of 
bail defendants give their parole, and hold that flight 
before trial is flight from justice, a plain confession of 
inability to rebut the incriminating evidence. Even Glad- 
stonians, therefore, are annoyed with their associates’ act, 
asking with a good deal of force why, if the pretext put 
forward is sincerely believed, and a fair trial is not to be 
expected, all but the leaders are left to endure the injustice 
of venal Magistrates and an oppressive Bench. They are 
vexed that the Parnellites have not seen this, and are dis- 
posed to excuse the flight rather as “a regrettable but 
venial error of judgment,” than to approve it as an adroit 
political stroke. That is, broadly, the English view, and 
the English view is, we do not question, sound and sensible ; 
but then, is it not a little too sensible and sound? There 
is an element in Irish opinion, an appreciation of the 
histrionic, with which our people never sufficiently reckon. 
The Irish have serious feelings about the contest be- 
tween the law and their leaders; but they also have 
the feeling of spectators who are looking on at a 
drama in which ethics do not much signify, who prefer 
actors who make their parts striking—whether by mag- 
nificent gesture, or by rant, or by coups de thédtre, does 
not much matter—and who long above all things for 
scenes with sensation in them. If Messrs. Dillon and 
O’Brien, after two grand speeches about tyranny, had only 
gone off in a balloon from the gates of the Court-House 
in Tipperary, half Ireland would for the moment have 
adored them. Mr. Balfour, in the imagination of Home- 
rulers, would have been left staring upwards from his 
mound of cannon-balls, at once defeated, ridiculous, and 
appalled. The scene would have seemed to them magnifi- 
cent. To them, Mr. Balfour is the villain of the piece; 
Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien, the persecuted and slightly 
tragic heroes; arrests, trials, fines, and imprisonments, 
different and interesting scenes; speeches, subterfuges, 
escapes, and defiances, incidents all tending to the 
coming triumph of the side which has their sympathy. 
Nobody ever thinks, as the virtuous victim flies across 
the stage to quavering music, with “the hell-hounds 
of tyranny at his heels,” whether he has broken bail 
or not, or cares, if he has, whether his bailmen have to 
pay. There is the exciting situation, with favourite actors 
in favourite parts, and the scenes shifting momentarily from 
Tipperary to New York, and everybody knowing that, 
whatever happens, it is all in the end unreal. That 
feeling as of spectators in a theatre never wholly quits 
Irishmen in regard to politics, any more than the 
feeling that they must pose as well as perform, create 
a sensation as well as do their work, ever quits their 
leaders; and it often, almost constantly, affects their 
judgment of events. What actors do while acting does 
not signify, so long as it helps the piece; and to Irishmen, 
on one side of their heads, all that is doing in politics is a 
play. It is something else besides, something every now 
and then terribly real; but it is a play too, and the Trish, 
being double-natured, not only see but feel both in a way 
the single-natured English almost completely fail to under- 
stand. The latter cannot believe that their opponents can 
be honest in regarding offences so lightly, and want to hiss, 
upon moral grounds, what the Irish are applauding as 








well-played sensations in the great drama. « 
Jack Sheppard!” shouts the i le in ne for 
the great highwayman comes through the canvas Rey 
window. “God bless me!” says the bewildered English. 
man; “ why, Jack Sheppard was a convict!” ¢ 
Perhaps the strangest feature in the business is the 
interest which the duller English take in these scenes 
They are not converted to the Irish view of them—that 
is the delusion of the Daily News—but they do find them 
interesting, and so finding them, constantly exaggerate 
their importance. Last week, Mr. Morley and his friends 
went about declaring that a shindy in Tipperary, unaccom. 
panied by loss of life, proved the necessity for Home-rule. 
and this week, journalists are writing as if the flight 
of Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien were an incident of the 
most important and even bewildering kind. Why is it 
important ? Because, say Unionists, the law is baffled 
and rendered of none effect. But how is it baffled, any 
more than any other law before which the accused think it 
better to expatriate themselves ? People run from the law 
of debt every week in the year, but the law for compelling 
payment remains still, of all laws, the most operative and 
effectual. The Crimes Act was not passed in order to punish 
Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien, but to render it possible to 
convict for offences which happened to be popular; and 
they by their flight only acknowledge their fear that this 
result has been secured so perfectly, that even the leaders 
of the people must perforce obey. Because, again, say Glad- 
stonian Liberals, Mr. Balfour is thereby made a ridiculous 
or defeated man. How is he made either the one or the other, 
more than any Scotch Fiscal or other legal prosecutor who 
finds his proceedings suspended because the accused have 
quitted the jurisdiction? Because, say the Radicals finally, 
in every tone of exultation, Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien 
will now be able to raise a fund in America for the 
furtherance of the Great Cause. We rather doubt that, as 
a matter of fact, for the American Irish seem to grow tired 
of subscribing, and are aware that the Irish at home have 
£33,000,000 sterling safely housed in the Savings-Banks, 
or just six hundred and forty times as much as the Great 
Cause wants ; but supposing it true, what then? The Great 
Cause always has had a certain command of money, and if 
another £50,000 is subscribed for it, will be no better off 
than before. Nay, it may be worse; for if the American 
subscriptions ceased, Gladstonian subscriptions would 
begin, and probably be on a much larger scale. The only 
great individual subscription yet recorded is one of 
£10,000, and that was forwarded by an Englishman, Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes, who is, therefore, a favourite with all 
Parnellites. Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien are both good 
speakers of a kind ; but then, it isa kind which abounds in 
America, and is not there considered specially persuasive. 
The Irish-Americans will give, if they are willing, without 
any persuasion at all; and if they are not willing, will 
not give a penny for Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien any more 
than they do for Messrs. Cleveland and Hayes. We fancy 
that, considered as attractions to subscribers, Messrs. 
Dillon and O’Brien would draw better in prison than in 
lecture-rooms ; but our contention is that the subscription 
itself is a matter of comparatively minor importance. The 
Parnellites want money for expenses, just as in our rather 
sordid generation every other body of men with a Great 
Cause seems to do—including, we are amused to observe, 
the German Socialists who would abolish capital—but we 
may rest assured that if the demand for Home-rule is 
unreal, £50,000 will not make it successful, and that 
if it is real, it will not die for want of that sum of 
money. All that rubbish about a paid-for agitation is 
exaggeration merely, and springs from the precise tendency 
we deprecate, the readiness to elevate details which are 
really trumpery into matters of first-rate importance. 
The great struggle between England and the Irish 
Jacobins is not dependent upon American subscriptions, 
any more than it is upon the question whether Messrs. 
Dillon and O’Brien’s bail can legally be estreated. If 
England wins, she will win because she has remedied 
the one solid grievance of Ireland, a land-tenure out 
of accord with the temperament, the history, and the 
habits of her people; if the Jacobins win, it will be 
because they have persuaded a majority of English- 
men that, as Ireland is a nation, Home-rule is a rightful 
demand. The petty incidents of every day will not 
control the result, still less will the existence of a fund 
which has probably cost the Parnellites more votes in 
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Britain than in Treland its expenditure has ever brought 


-. side. If money meant anything in the matter, 
peeertirs Government would indeed have an easy task 


before it. 





TYPES OF RADICALISM. 


ROFESSOR THOROLD ROGERS’S death has 
brought rather vividly before the world the very rough 
though highly intelligent and well-informed type of Radi- 
calism of which he was one of the ablest of the surviving 
resentatives. Itis wholesome sometimes to remind our- 
ive that the same political creed in different men often 
results from the most different elements of character. Sir 
Walter Scott and Dr. Johnson were undoubtedly Conserva- 
tives because they reverenced the Past; Sir Robert Peel was 
a Conservative rather because he dreaded change, as a 
puilder dreads meddling with a wall which he thinks likely 
to fall about his ears. Mr. Disraeli became a Conservative 
chiefly because he thought it easier to rule men by appealing 
to their old associations than by appealing to their love of 
innovation. And so it has been with Radicals. Cobden 
and Bright were Radicals chiefly because they had fully 
appreciated the mischief of the great Protectionist effort to 
improve upon Nature by a long series of artificial provisions 
of which they clearly discerned the folly. Shelley was 
a Radical because he fed his mind on an abstract ideal 
which he contrasted with the actual failures and injustices 
of life, and because he thought that by pulling down 
what was gross and evil, he should provide a breathing- 
space for loftier and sweeter emotions. Mr. Labouchere is 
a Radical probably because he despises the political institu- 
tions which he knows, not because he has much confidence 
in any that he hopes for. If idealism attaches itself to 
‘aspects of life which are venerable and fleeting, it makes 
a Conservative, and a hearty Conservative. If the same 
idealism attaches itself to visions of what may be, 
but has never yet been, it makes a Radical, and a hot 
Radical. Yet there is a very close resemblance in essence 
between the passionate idealism which clings to a dying 
past, and the sanguine idealism which builds castles in 
the air of the future. And it is the same with the realists. 
There is a realism which makes men Conservative because 
they cannot believe in any substantial change of the 
human nature they know; and there is a realism which 
makes men innovators because they cannot endure the 
foolish complacency with which the obvious stupidities 
and injustices of the past are treated by those who 
propose to perpetuate them. So that the very same 
attitude of mind which, when it concerns itself with 
the vacant-minded complacency of optimists, turns men 
into cynics who treat substantial improvement as all 
but impossible, when it concerns itself with that equally 
vacant-minded complacency towards evils which might 
certainly be greatly attenuated, if not removed, turns men 
into rough-and-ready reformers. It is worth while to 
remember this when we wax indignant with the mistakes 
of either party. Perhaps the most dangerous of all 
reformers are those who, like Shelley, are made reformers 
by their passionate and inexperienced idealism. Perhaps 
the most dangerous of all Conservatives are those Conserva- 
tives who are made so by their imaginative delight in 
forms of social and political action which are rapidly 
becoming obsolete and impossible. It is the ultra-idealist 
who makes alike the most reckless reformer and the most 
reckless Conservative; and yet it is not the ultra-idealist 
whom we can ever in our hearts despise. We may think 
very badly of his sagacity and wisdom, but we can hardly 
think very badly of his eager devotion to even imprac- 
ticable aims. 

Professor Thorold Rogers was not a Radical of a 
dangerous type, for his Radicalism was not only curbed 
and moderated by a very large knowledge of economic facts, 
—which are quite sufficient to prevent a man from 
crying for the moon, as reformers of the Shelley type are 
apt to do,—but he was both a student and a rough sort of 
wit, and the habit of mind of either a student or a wit is 
not one which suits well the sanguine political visionary. 
His weakness was rather his strong party feeling than his 
abstract creed. He never could endure to hear people 
pouring forth their satisfaction with the existing condition 
of things, without striking a blow at such Philistinism ; 
but he fell into similar Philistinism himself in his thick- 
and-thin advocacy of the democratic policy which was 
constantly quite as blind and undiscriminating, as that 





thick-and-thin advocacy of the Conservative policy which 
he resented with all his heart. He was a Radical 
of the Cobdenite type, but with somewhat less than 
Cobden’s candour and openness of mind, for Professor 
Rogers had lived almost all his life amongst Oxford 
Conservatives of a very prosperous and comfortable school, 
and he rebelled against that prosperous Conservatism 
with all the heat of one who- knew well what the 
physical sufferings of the masses have been, and, even 
though greatly ameliorated, must always continue to be, 
and he could not bear to see the serene satisfaction with 
which dignified and well-to-do persons who have won 
all their honours by a little diligence and a very moderate 
amount of talent, treat the miseries and troubles,—not all 
of them beyond amelioration,—of the great majority of their 
fellow-creatures. He was one of those Radicals who feel 
a strong impulse to make those persons uncomfortable who 
never realise how little merited is their own ease and com- 
fort. And a great deal of Radicalism is no doubt due to that 
very primitive instinct of Radicalism. For even genuine 
Radicalism is by no means wholly due to sympathy with 
the miserable; a great deal of it is due to a sort of dis- 
interested wrath against the complacency of classes who 
are a great deal more fortunate than they deserve to be, and 
who yet are very apt to think that all their good luck is 
due to their merits, and all its deficiency to their wrongs. 
A considerable proportion of modern Radicalism,—and 
that, too, of by no means the most dangerous type,—is 
due to half-generous, half-peevish class-vindictiveness. 
And of that there was no doubt a very large dash in 
Professor Rogers. He cannot have thought the progress 
of democracy too slow, and he must have had his doubts 
at times as to whether it was not too rapid; but he could 
not bear to throw his weight into the scale of resistance 
to what was called progress, if only on this account, that 
‘it so greatly alarmed those whom he loved to alarm,—for 
which he cared quite as much as he did to serve those whom 
he loved to serve. The Radicalism which exults when the 
prosperous Conservatives can be made to tremble, is ex- 
tremely common in this country, and is, in fact, more or 
less due to the existence of so much smug and unconscious 
conceit in the possessors of property and influence. It is 
the negative political current which seems to be excited by 
the mere strength of the positive current of sedate and 
complacent determination to hold fast by power and wealth 
and rank. We cannot regard Radicalism of this kind 
as an evil, because it is almost as much due to a 
natural force as the physical recoil of a gun; but it is 
not at all the kind of Radicalism to which we can trust as 
a guide in matters of political judgment, and the wonder 
is that men so highly furnished as Professor Thorold 
Rogers was, with all the means of checking it by the 
teaching of history and of philosophy, should give them- 
selves up so frankly to its guidance. The truth is, we 
suppose, that he loved political buffeting as dearly as 
some men love boxing, and especially loved buffeting those 
who were quite unconscious of their own shortcomings. 
But he was by no means unaware of the follies to which 
eager Radicals are liable, and he would have been found 
one of the most strenuous foes of that Socialism which is 
the chief danger of modern Radicals. Perhaps we may 
think of Professor Thorold Rogers and of his class as the 
representatives of that Nemesis whom Nature prepares for 
the selfish and sleepy Conservatism of satisfied Englishmen. 
Such men will always prevent our settling down into self- 
complacency when we are disposed to think that we may 
“rest and be thankful.” Indeed, Radicals of this class are 
rendered restless by the sight of rest, and feel under an 
imperious obligation to disturb the thankfulness of those 
who are thankful for their own merits. 





“TNSUBORDINATION ” IN THE ARMY. 


E wish that we could see or hear evidence that the 
Government and the chiefs of the Army were 
seriously considering the means of removing discontent 
among the private soldiers of the Army. That such dis- 
content must exist is almost certain, even if we reject the 
evidence afforded by the difficulty of recruiting, and ex- 
plain away or hush up occurrences like the “ insubordina- 
tion” of the Guards, the reported reluctance of the 2nd 
Battalion of the East Surrey Regiment to embark for 
India, and two or three other incidents which have sug- 
gested that discipline in the Army, like discipline in indus- 
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rial establishments, is losing some of its hold. Soldiers 
are not only men, but men of their hour and generation. 
Everything going on all round us tends, and must tend, 
to reduce the content of the private soldier, and injure his 
faith in the doctrine that in the Army mutiny is the 
most grievous as well as the most punishable of all 
offences. To begin with, the recruit of 1890 is himself 
a different person from the recruit of 1870, being no 
longer either a lout caught in the villages and drilled into 
a civilised man, or an underfed “weed” from the cities 
incapable of skilled labour, or an Irishman impatient of 
low wages at home, but a tall lad who has been through 
the Board school, and has therefore some education, some 
knowledge of what the world offers, and some information 
as to what men like himself are doing in other trades. 
He wants more, and looking round him, he sees that 
almost everybody else who has to work is getting 
more, and that very often by movements hardly to be 
distinguished by unlearned men from mutiny on duty,— 
labourers, for example, constantly breaking a law about 
notice as distinct, though not as severe, as military law. 
The spirit of the age is one of revolt for gain; and the 
spirit of the age cannot be kept out of barracks even in 
Germany or France, where a large proportion of conscripts 
must enter and quit the service Socialists in opinion. Men 
trained and situated like English soldiers cannot but be 
aware that, though they are far better off than their pre- 
decessors were in many essential respects—for instance, in 
food, lodging, and sanitary conditions—they are still 
among the worst-paid in cash of her Majesty’s sub- 


_jects, are underfed rather than overfed, and are com- 
‘pelled to endure a life which, though relieved as a 
rule from overwork, is often exceedingly monotonous and 


dreary. It is a pleasanter life on active service than that 
of any unskilled labourer; but in time of peace, its only 


_pleasantness, a certain absence of care, rather increases 


than diminishes, with men whose minds are just awakening, 


_and who nowadays do not drink, the oppressive sense of 


tedium and hopelessness. It is natural the private should 
be discontented, and natural, too, that he should think 
combined action, which he sees succeed everywhere else, 
might possibly help him also, if not to remedy his 
grievances, at least to bring the fact that he has 
.grievances under the public eye. The sense that such 
combined action is of all actions the most unpatriotic, 
the one which most directly threatens the community, is 
deadened by all the influences of the day. The fear of 
death, the ultimate sanction of all discipline, has been 
removed by modern manners; and the young soldier, 
managed chiefly by young non-commissioned officers, falls, 
almost without knowing it, into the habit of mind which 
produces “ insubordination.” Some immediate grievance, 
generally a worry rather than a hardship, tries his temper 
too oe and he manifests himself in some overt act, like 
the refusal of the Guardsmen to parade, or the infinitely 
more dangerous refusal attributed by Guernsey reporters-— 
it is officially denied—to the 2nd Battalion of the East 
Surrey Regiment to proceed on foreign service. 

Some part of the evil cannot, we fear, be remedied. 
Modern civilisation is unfavourable to military service 
when unsweetened through long periods by the excitement 
of campaigning, and there is no country in Europe where 


_the central Staff is not harassed by the difficulty of in- 


ducing men to stay even for a year or two beyond the limit 
within which they must stay or be summarily shot. Every- 
where there is the same effort, and the same failure, to 
secure a sufficient supply of non-commissioned officers, 
though, if considered as still young soldiers, they are 
fairly paid, occupy positions which they think dignified, 
are too loaded with work and responsibility to feel 
ennui in any oppressive form, and enjoy a strictly 
guarded preference for all manner of civil employ- 
ments, such, for example, as the railway service. The 
German Army was a year or two since short by thousands 
of such officers, and the effort to attract them was recently 
pleaded in the French Chamber as one of many causes 
which made larger outlay on the direct military service 
absolutely indispensable. This evil is not, therefore, con- 
fined to England, and is, as we say, in part incurable, for 
no country could bear the cost of attracting soldiers by the 
force of pay alone. Since Cromwell’s days that has never 
been successfully done, except in America, and the moment 
America needed an army of modern proportions, she intro- 
duced what was virtually a stringent conscription. Some 





of the grievances might, however, be removed. 

of the Exchequer have much experience, ai ee 
that they underrate the common-sense of the oonamnen 4 
and that a demand for an additional grant for soldiers’ 
pay alone, would, if its necessity were explained ag othe 
contentious measures are explained, be approved by the 
democracy. The cost of sweeping away all stop pages at e 
blow, and making the soldier’s pide § ay and his w os 
in silver exactly equal, would not be crushing, and would of 
itself remove the most constant source of irritation. What- 
ever we give should be given with “all found,” and then at 
least the contract would be equitable, for it would be 
thoroughly understood. After all, it is not in the wages 
of the soldier that the serious military expenditure is 
incurred, for 10s. a week, the highest scale yet suggested 
is only £2,600,000 for every hundred thousand men, and 
is not more than a million in excess of what we are already 
paying. We admit the Indian difficulty, but there is no 
reason for adhering to the old rule of double wages in India 
for ever ; nor isit sensible to allow the conditions of service 
in one dependency to interfere with the interests, or rather 
the necessities, of the whole Empire. We admit also the 
argument that many of the stoppages act as a check on 
the carelessness which marks so many soldiers who, in 
some of the details of life, behave in all armies just like 
children ; but that carelessness can be met, as in all indus. 
trial establishments, by fines, and is at worst reducible to 
a moderate loss of money. We are not advocating, be it 
observed, anything like extravagant pay. The notion of 
giving soldiers what contractors give to navvies is imprac- 
ticable ; but there is a wide chasm between that course and 
paying what, when the man was enlisted, he thought he 
would receive. 

We are not experts, but only observers, and we would 
bow on the subject to expert opinion; but is there not 
also another course which would give us a regular supply 
of soldiers of the best type, specially fitted to become non- 
commissioned officers ? What prevents us from recruiting 
for the Army as we recruit for the Navy, and obtaining, 
say, twenty thousand men from military training-schools, 
the lads, in payment for their training, being bound, like 
the A.B.’s of the Navy, to serve for ten years,—that 
is, from eighteen to twenty-eight? The seamen raised 
under that system are among the best men in the 
Navy, and are in request all their lives for the best 
private maritime work. The supply of lads whom their 
parents can scarcely feed, or cannot feed, must be nearly 
inexhaustible; and the soldier’s training makes as good a 
citizen as any other. They need not have a monopoly of 
the non-commissioned stripes, but they would be sure to 
win them, if only because they would be by degrees the 
most thoroughly experienced and disciplined men in the 
different regiments. The old idea, a curious but at one 
time a most influential one, that such lads would be 
inferior in courage to desperadoes caught up anywhere, 
has been completely disproved by naval experience, even if 
it were not hopelessly at variance with the evident fact 
that conscript armies, which clutch all men, are as efficient 
as armies filled by voluntary enlistment. Few people will 
run away when they are sure to be shot for running. The 
plan, indeed, seems so reasonable as to suggest that there 
is some objection to it not perceptible to the outside public; 
but what can it be when it is the plan by which the Navy 
is manned ? The great remedies for the existing state of 
affairs must, however, be fair treatment as to pay; the 
removal of “ worries” so far as that is possible in a service 
in which the endurance of worries is often the most 
serious of duties; and after these changes, a restoration 
of the utmost stringency of discipline, without which no 
effective army has ever yet been made. The English 
discipline, when it is fully enforced, is not a lenient one, 
as sO many people imagine; but it is allowed to depend 
too much upon the personal qualities of commanding 
officers. That, however, is another subject, our argument 
to-day being only the plain one that a soldier’s life is not, 
and cannot be in our day, specially attractive, and that 
consequently, in a voluntary Army, the soldier’s position 
must not be allowed to fall too far below that of the 
majority of his working countrymen. It is useless to 
dream of remedy from any kind of conscription. One 
day, when the Channel Tunnel is finished, that may 
rg also; but there will have been catastrophes before 
it does. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF DEMOCRACY ON RELIGION. 


HE extraordinary growth of the Salvation Army,— 
manifested especially this week in the enthusiasm 
elicited by the funeral of Mrs. Booth,—seems to us to betray 
in a rather remarkable manner the large influence which 
democratic feeling is exerting over the religions of the world. 
Mrs. Booth was no doubt a good woman, of great energy of 
mind and great power of expression ; but she had, of course, 
no other claim on the spiritual reverence of her evangelical 
brothers and sisters in belief. And it was probably in great 
measure because she had no other claim on them, because she 
was singled out from the rest by the almost accidental cir- 
cumstance of belonging to the family which had organised 
the movement, that the thousands who flocked to her 
funeral delighted to signalise their reverence. She was 
a good woman who was indistinguishable except by an 
accident from any one of themselves. She was a true 
representative unit of the Salvation Army. In honouring 
her, they were honouring the great religious democracy 
of which she was a specimen. They were honouring, 
—we will not say themselves, for there is nothing really 
selfish or self-interested or self-conscious in their attitude of 
mind,—but still that in themselves which was of the same 
fervent evangelical type; they were honouring qualities which 
could by no possibility be regarded as displaying any dis- 
tinction either of birth or position or learning or talent, in 
her whose death they mourned. The honour which they paid 
ber was, therefore, virtually paid to the heart of every evan- 
gelical believer; and it was awarded by the hearts of hundreds 
of thousands of evangelical believers distinguishable from 
herself only in the personal accidents of life. 


The story of the Salvation Army, no less than the 
story of the Wesleyan movement of the last century, is, 
indeed, a testimony to the unconscious influence of demo- 
cratic feeling on ecclesiastical organisation. We believe 
that the whole character of the Reformation and its off- 
shoots has been gravely affected by the attraction of de- 
mocratic forms and phases of feeling for religious natures. 
In some sense, as Mr. Disraeli noticed in “ Tancred,” 
revealed religion has always been democratic since it has de- 
clared the equality of men in the sight of God,—that “ God 
is no respecter of persons, but in every nation he that feareth 
him and worketh righteousness is accepted of him.” Indeed, 
both Judaism and Christianity have always placed the 
poor, and especially the poor in spirit, above those who 
might be fairly accounted the possessors of this world’s 
privileges; and as a consequence, these religions have struck 
at the heart of slavery, and have raised women to the spiritual 
level of men. Doubtless the earlier Protestant enthusiasm 
profited by the democratic aversion to specially privileged 
spiritual orders, like the priesthood and the episcopate; but 
it was not till the Wesleyans made a principle of shading off 
the ministerial functions of their religious teachers into the 
religious activity of the laity, and many of the other Noncon- 
formist Churches betrayed an extreme jealousy of anything 
like a hierarchy, that the religious world became conscious of 
the popular advantage which a more emphatic development of 
democratic principle in the region of religion gave to those 
Churches and sects which were founded on free choice, by 
the laity, of their ecclesiastical representatives. Of late 
days, Nonconformists, as such, have been fully compensated 
for their repudiation of the privileges which the State can 
confer on them, by the reputation they have gained for a 
more thoroughgoing sympathy with the political attitude of 
the people, and for a disposition to denounce even political 
aristocracy as a kind of treason to religious equality, and 
the equal privileges of all believers under any true theocracy. 


But it is not even in the Nonconformist Churches that we 
have recently seen the influence of democracy over eccle- 
siastical organisations most strongly marked. The universal 
tendency in Ireland, where the priesthood are of the class 
which feels most keenly the pressure of democratic principles, 
to modify and even defy the time-honoured theology of the 
Roman Church in the interest of the peasantry, has been very 
startling. Now, in Ireland, of course, the derivation of the 
priesthood from the peasantry suggests the only excuse 
for so anomalous a condition of things. But the influence 
of democratic feeling over the Churches is more sur- 
prising still in England and the United States, where 





no such explanation can be offered. In England, the 
Episcopal Churches, both Anglican and Roman Catholic, 
are curiously divided between the strong democratic sym- 
pathies which their rulers feel under the pressure of 
public opinion, and the natural leaning of their theology 
against anything like concession to the lawless cravings of the 
human heart. Thus, Roman Catholic dignitaries in England 
express their sympathy with Irish offenders against the law, 
and with recalcitrant Archbishops in Ireland, and Church. 
Congresses discuss socialistic reforms with a marked disposi- 
tion on the part of the higher minds to find out some via media 
between the old principles of individual right and liberty, and 
the new collectivism which speculates on the partial obliteration. 
of individual . responsibility. In the United States even 
Roman Catholic priests take part with the Knights of Labour, 
and ignore the authority of their Bishops. Again, the English 
Roman Catholics have thrown more than ordinary zeal into all 
those movements, like the movement in favour of total abstin- 
ence from drink, which are known to be thoroughly popular ;. 
and when there is a struggle between labour and capital, their 
greatest man is found always on the side of labour, and not 
unfrequently so even when the wisest and most moderate 
politicians are compelled to believe that labour is in the 
wrong. Everywhere the spread of democracy is steadily 
redressing, and more than redressing the balance of religious 
prepossession, and turning that bias which it used to be justly 
alleged that every Episcopal Church at all events displayed 
against popular causes, into one almost unduly in favour of 
them. Thestrength which popular feeling has gained since it 
became the most powerful of political forces, has effected a 
wonderful and no doubt, on the whole, a salutary change in 
the bias of the Churches, though there is clear evidence that 
the popular view is often in danger of passing into ex- 
travagance on the side which defies and undermines authority. 


And yet it is quite certain that no religion will ever remain 
popular long, which does not put a strong curb on the passions 
and whims of human nature. Even the Salvation Army feels 
this so keenly, that it throws its whole influence against 
drinking, and greatly discourages smoking, probably the two 
most popular of the forms of self-indulgence. Even in 
Ireland, the effect of the revolt of the priesthood against 
the law of contract and the law of charity has been 
to weaken their religious authority in general, at least 
as much as to increase their personal popularity. The 
numberless priests who have given way have lost more in 
spiritual and moral prestige than they have gained in the 
liking of their people. And in all Churches, the more 
distinct has been the tendency to unmuzzle unscrupulous 
cravings and to relax the law which curbs them, the more 
has religious influence itself lost its commanding attitude. 
Men know well enough that what they want in a religion 
is something to brace them up and govern them, not 
something to find excuses for their ungovernable pro- 
pensities. And if democratic feeling ever encroaches so 
far on religious principle in the world at large as it has 
recently encroached in Ireland, we shall have consequences 
a great deal more conspicuous in the direction of that 
familiarity with religion which breeds contempt, than in 
the direction of the increased popularity of religious 
ministers. That seems to us to be the most important 
warning which the marked advance of democratic feeling in 
religious organisation should, we think, impress upon all the 
Churches,—namely, that they may popularise too much. Every 
great Christian Church loves its poor, loves to diminish the 
temptations of the poor, loves to diffuse sympathy with the poor, 
loves to insist upon the great moral advantages of the poor for 
gaining that humility which is of the very essence of Christ’s 
law. But then, it is because poverty really possesses such great 
moral advantages over wealth and rank for the cultivation of 
the simpler and the humbler virtues, that the Churches love 
the poor so well. So soon as poverty changes places in this re- 
spect with rank and wealth, and begins to impose its will upon 
the State, without any of that modesty and self-distrust which. 
ought to accompany the Christian spirit, directly it gets 
stentorian in its voice and dictatorial in its attitude, it loses 
the very qualities for which it is cherished by the religious 
mind. The Churches may be sure that while it is their duty, 
as well as their natural bias, to give full effect in their 
organisation and their preaching to the growing disposition 
to recognise the spiritual and moral rights of the humblest 
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classes, they will secure nothing in the end except loss 
of influence by relaxing the absolute authority of the divine 
law over human nature, whether that law happens to 
be on the side of the few and the rich, or of the multi- 
tude and the poor. It is not only the right course to 
stand firm against any encroachments on that law, but it 
is in the interest of the poor themselves that the Churches 
should stand firm. For the people can only raise the level 
of the people, so long as they rule themselves with a hand as 
firm as that with which they rule the powerful and wealthy 
amongst them. Once let their rule over themselves be relaxed, 
and they will no longer keep the power to resist the factions 
and conspiracies by which popular rule is always threatened 
and has often been upset. 





ARCHDEACON FARRAR AND HIS PUBLISHERS. 


HE facts in the very interesting controversy between 
Archdeacon Farrar, author of the “ Life of Christ,” and 
Messrs. Cassell, the publishers of that book, are, as we under- 
stand them, these. In 1874, Mr. Petter, then the most active 
member in the publishing firm of Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, 
being a shrewd man, with unusual experience in the tastes of 
the average middle-class buyer of books, fancied that a Life 
of Christ, if written by a competent man in popular English, 
might sell exceedingly well. He thought of the Rev. F. W. 
Farrar as, of all whom he knew, most likely to produce such a 
book, and offered him £500 for the performance of the task. Mr. 
Farrar undertook it for the price offered, and produced a book 
which had, and in many ways deserved, an abnormal success. 
We shall never like the style of the “ Life,” though we should 
not now employ the precise phrases in which we then condemned 
it; but it took the fancy of its readers, and the learning of 
the book—mainly derived, as its author carefully acknow- 
ledged, from German sources—was extensive and undeniable. 
It was precisely what Messrs. Cassell wanted, and better than 
they expected; they advertised it profusely, and it sold as 
hardly any English book has sold in this generation. The 
profits amounted to a considerable fortune, and Messrs. Cassell, 
partly, we suppose, because they thought that work so success- 
ful had been inadequately paid, and partly as a retaining- 
fee, gave Mr. Farrar £2,000 more than his contract price. 
It was an ordinary piece of business, creditably performed 
on both sides; and there the matter might have rested, but 
that Mr. Farrar, now Archdeacon, was not quite content. 
He found his “ Life of Christ” one of the most widely 
circulated books in the world; he was told, not of new editions, 
but of tens of editions ; he heard reports, or made calculations, 
as to the total profits; and he quite naturally felt that his 
work ought to have brought him in more money. He 
addressed to a member of the firm what we may fairly assume, 
from Mr. Galpin’s statement of October 11th, to have been 
letters of sharp remonstrance, to which he received, doubtless, 
argumentative answers, but, as we understand the story, no 
further cheques. Perforce, therefore, he let the matter drop; 
but having to speak before this year’s Church Congress on the 
customs of commerce, his own wrong surged up in his mind, and 
though he did not name Messrs. Cassell, he did talk about some 
publishers’ sins in the way of “sweating” and other oppres- 
sions, in a manner which may have led some of his audience 
to remember his famous book. At all events, Messrs. Cassell 
thought so; and as they considered themselves entirely in the 
right, they published all the facts except one,—the amount 
they had themselves cleared out of the copyright of the “ Life 
of Christ.” There followed a long correspondence in the Times, 
remarkable chiefly for this, that all manner of outsiders joined 
in it, and that both disputants were subjected, for no visible 
reason, to a hailstorm of satire and insinuation. 


We fail, we confess, to see any adequate reason for all this fuss. 
Whois to blame, and for what is he blameworthy ? Nobody 
even pretends that the Archdeacon did not perform his perfectly 
proper and reasonable contract to the fullest content alike 
of his publishers and the public. Critics may have objected, 
we objected ourselves, to the style of the book; but style is, 
ina large degree, a matter of taste, and in this instance, the 
style, if it injured the “Life” as a work of art, made its 
success as a commercial speculation. If the Archdeacon 
was to blame at all, it was in giving too much for his 
money, and no purchaser since trade began has ever made 
that a matter of complaint. Nor can we see that he was 





to blame for anything he said beforeZthe Ch iinnion 
It was quite natural that his own grievance, tae py 
judgment unfounded, should loom large in his own eyes ‘cit 
induce him to describe the publishing trade as one of th 

many in which individuals were occasionally guilty of ve ; 
oppressive practices. Nobody dreams of denying that thes 2 
true, and that is all the Archdeacon said, or, as we understand 
his letters, meant to say. On the other hand, we can see not 
only no ground for any accusation against Messrs. Cassell but 
no accusation, whether groundless or otherwise. They ns 
£500 for the copyright of a book they had never seen, which 

as such transactions go, is not only a fair, but a fairly liberal 
price. They advertised the book as much as they could: 
they sold as many copies as they could; and finding the sale 
exceedingly large, they made the author a voluntary present 
of £2,000. Where is the wrong-doing, or the Oppression, or 
the want of proper feeling in that transaction? If, indeed, as 
some writers seem to suspect, Messrs. Cassell rather plume 

themselves-on their generosity, the firm is in error, for 

generosity, though it depends in great part upon motive, de. 

pends also a little upon the proportion between a gift and the 

means from which it is derived; but we do not see that they 

make this claim, and if they do, a slight over-estimate of 

one’s own good deeds is not peculiar to Messrs. Cassell. They 

kept their contract honestly, and went beyond it without com. 

pulsion, and if everybody would do the same, this would be, 

commercially, a much happier world. 

The truth is, that there is, in the Archdeacon’s mind and in 
all authors’ minds, and in the minds of the majority of the 
public, a fixed impression that immaterial property and 
material property ought not to be bought and sold on the 
same principles ; that, whatever his contracts, the author or the 
inventor or the discoverer ought to retain a right to a share in 
the profits traceable to his mental power. If Messrs. Cassell had 
bought from the Archdeacon, say, a thousand shares in Devon 
Great Consols when that great mine was at its lowest repute, 
and soldthem when it was at its bighest, they might have cleared, 
say, half-a-million sterling, and no human being would have 
dreamed of objecting. How, in fact, could they object, without 
making commerce practically impossible? The Archdeacon 
might have blamed his own want of foresight, and his friends 
might have condoled with him on his bad luck; but neither 
one nor the other would have censured Messrs. Cassell, or 
have expected them to restore even 10 per cent. of their gains. 
Yet, in what do the two transactions differ, except, indeed, 
in this, that the shares had always a market value of 
some kind, obtainable at an hour’s notice, while the 
book, still in its author’s brain, had not? ‘There is no 
difference, though the public insists on making one, and this 
not only when literature is the thing sold. Opinion protects, 
or tries to protect, inventors even more than authors. The 
usual course with an inventor is to sell his thought to a 
capitalist, often, no doubt, for a very inadequate price 
The capitalist makes thousands, and is thenceforward held 
by the inventor’s friends, family, and biographers to be rather 
worse than an ordinary thief. Why? At first sight, there is 
absolutely no answer to that question which is even plausible, 
seller and buyer being equally free, and equally guiltless of 
misrepresentation; but we suppose that the public idea, 
though not defined to itself, is of this kind. The seller, who 
is no expert, has been tempted by an expert to sell a property 
of which he did not know the full value. He is the peasant 
who sells a diamond for the price of glass to a diamond-dealer 
who knows its value, and uses his knowledge to despoil 
him. Such a seller is held entitled in equity either to 
receive the full value, or, allowing the dealer to reap the 
advantage of his trained knowledge, and of his great utility as 
middleman, to be paid a very large share. Mr. Walter Besant, 
for instance, would say, we fancy, that after expenses had 
been calculated as between servant and master, the peasant 
would be entitled to 80 per cent. of the remaining money. 
Well, we will not quarrel about that, though we think, if no 
false representations were made, and the dealer announced 
himself as a dealer seeking profit only, a strong moral case 
could be made out on his behalf for a much larger 
share; but the analogy is, as regards the publisher always, 
and the capitalist usually, purely imaginary. The pub- 
lisher does not know he has got a diamond any more than 
the author, who, indeed, is not only the better judge of the 
two, but the judge most inclined to think well of his ware. 
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He, of all men on earth, cannot be deceived as to its value, or, 


unless he is actually in poverty, oppressed either. It is 
always open to him to insist that the money he takes 
shall only cover a certain number of copies, after which 
he shall either have a royalty or be entitled _to make 
a new bargain. That is an arrangement all publishers are 
willing to make, or if they are not, the author knows that 
a great gale is considered possible, and can raise his terms 
accordingly. The bargain is free, and must in the very 
nature of things involve more or less of a speculation, and a 
speculation, too, with an unknown datum in it, the occasional 
and absolutely unaccountable caprice of the community, 
which sometimes decides that it will not read a great book 
at any price—take Fitzgerald’s “ Omar Khayyam ”—and 
sometimes rushes to buy nonsense in tens of thousands, 
take M. F. Tupper’s “ Proverbial Philosophy.” In the case 
of am uncreated book, of course the argument is infinitely 
stronger, for not only may the public go crazy or stupid, but 
the author may not write up to his own level, may be capable, 
to give a well-known example, of writing “ Middlemarch ” and 
“Theophrastus Such.” The transaction is, in fact, a specula- 
tive contract, in which one side pays the other solid money 
for a chance of profit usually by no means immoderate. 
There is no way, and never will be a way, of selling a manu- 
script except by contract; and authors should make wise con- 
tracts, not grumble because, when they have made foolish 
ones, they are kept. Of course, if they are not free, if they 
are actually in extreme need, or if they have been stupid 
enough to sell themselves, as the singers do, to particular 
publishers for periods of time, different considerations come 
in; but so long as they can think freely, they should bargain 
for their manuscripts as they would for houses they had 
built, or shares they had acquired; and if those with whom 
they deal make fortunes out of their work, should con- 
gratulate them on their profitable—and most complimentary— 
judgment in that transaction. If mental exertion is property, 
it can be sold, and any contract for selling it should not only 
be kept, but kept with as little mental grudging as human 
nature will allow. 


ENGLISH FRUIT. 

HOUGH, as somebody says in The Taming of the Shrew, 
“there’s small choice in rotten apples,” there is a very 
considerable variety of choice in healthy ones, a fact which no 
one who visited the Guildhall last week will be disposed to 
deny. The exhibition of hardy English fruit that was held 
there under the auspices of the Fruiterers’ Company and 
their Chairman, the late Lord Mayor, Sir James Whitehead, 
attracted a large number of sightseers and a good deal of 
genuine admiration; and it is greatly to be hoped that the object 
of the Company may be furthered, and that the attention 
which has been drawn to English-grown fruit may help to 
extend and encourage its cultivation by the tenants of 
small holdings and cottage-gardeners. The average of merit 
shown in the 4,500 plates of apples that were exhibited, was 
said by good judges—among them the present Lord Mayor, 
himself a large importer of foreign fruit—to be very high 
indeed; and if England, which expends a large annual sum on 
the importation of foreign apples, can grow and has grown 
such good fruit herself, it would be a great pity if some efforts 
were not made to extend its cultivation still further. The 
show of last week at the Guildhall has been succeeded this 
week by one given by the Royal Horticultural Society, and 
another held at the Aquarium, in both of which the place of 
honour was assigned to the hardy autumn fruits; and though 
the show of hot-house grapes and other artificially forced pro- 
ductions was a very fair one, by far the most important 

exhibits were the pears and apples grown in the open air. 

Like many other things in England, the popularity of 
particular kinds of fruit is largely a question of fashion, and 
there is no doubt but that the English apple has of late years 
fallen into much disfavour,—to a certain degree merited, for 
the immense improvement that has taken place in it is com- 
paratively recent, and some twenty years ago, a dessert of 
English apples, pears, and nuts, would have been a hard- 
featured one indeed. But now the reproach has passed away, 
and even as the products of our hot-houses may challenge the 
grapes and peaches of any other country, so too the hardier 
fruits grown beneath our inclement sky may hold their 
own in beauty and flavour against the huge apples of 


America or the fragrant pears of France. Travellers may 
talk as they will of the exotic and outlandish growths of 
distant countries, we at home are not without the kindly 
fruits of the earth, and are ready to maintain that in respect 
of quality we are at least as blessed as any other nation. Let 
the Indian prate of mango and mangosteen, or the South 
American praise his pineapples and bananas; it is not for 
them that we would exchange our strawberries and plums. 
How fleeting is the pleasure of the mangosteen, over whose 
exquisite flavour the Indian traveller falls into such raptures ; 
as in an oyster, the thick shell without contains the smallest 
modicum of flesh within, and swiftly as that morsel melts in 
the mouth, its subtlety of savour fades more swiftly still. As 
for the mango, there is but one short period in the day when 
it can be eaten with decency and decorum, and that is in one’s 
bath. Richand juicy is the pineapple, but where is its variety ? 
Whether it comes from Singapore or Pernambuco, it tastes 
the same. The banana is certainly an excellent and solid 
fruit—a very solid and a satisfying food—but surely it would 
only tempt a hungry man. There is nothing to compare with 
our infinite variety of berries—the strawberry alone possesses 
as many tastes as it does shapes and sizes—while the flavour 
of the plum varies as does its colour from a transparent 
amber, through every shade of red and gold, to the deepest 
purple. And varied as these fruits are, still greater is the 
endless variety of pears and apples. On the other hand, the 
Avocado pear is a monster of size and juiciness, but mono- 
tonous, decidedly monotonous in flavour; while the custard- 
apples,—but we will not speak of them: there are those 
that eat them; but cream and lavender-water are not to this 
fruit-eater’s taste. Let us also remark by the way, how much 
kindlier is the outward aspect of our fruit than that of these 
tropical growths: apples, pears, strawberries, plums, and 
peaches offer themselves at once to be eaten; at the most 
there is but a thin and delicate skin that gives only the flavour 
of resistance to the teeth of those that covet them : whereas 
the rind of the pineapple is a rough rampart that yields only 
to the sharp knife, the mangosteen lurks inside a hard and 
uninviting shell, and the prickly-pear defends itself with the 
most abhorrent spikes from the hands of its would-be con- 
sumers. It would almost seem that Nature had not intended 
them for human food, so ugly and uninviting is their exterior. 
Surely the old legend that chose the apple as the forbidden 
fruit must have been founded on its superior claims to beauty. 
Indeed, in the beauty of its growth there is no tree to compare 
with it. The orange-grove is beautiful after its own fashion ; 
but for quiet, unpretending loveliness, there is nothing so fair 
to outward view as the apple-orchard. There is an air of trim 
tidiness about the orange-tree, with its sombre severity of foliage 
and its clean-cut, spear-shaped leaves, that gives it an almost 
unnatural look of art; the full, golden globes that contrast so 
admirably with their dark background are too symmetrical, 
too regular in the way they hang; the strong blossoms are 
too waxen in their purity of white, while their overpowering 
scent adds another languor to the hot air under the changeless, 
cloudless blue of a tropical sky. The orange-tree is beautiful, 
but it is with a hard and glaring beauty compared with that of 
the apple. Far more delicate is the white and rosy flush of 
blossom that is the glory of an English spring, so curiously and 
delicately tender in contrast with the gnarled trunks and 
lichened branches that bear it; later on, even the straggling 
unkempt foliage, with its ragged leaves, under which the deep, 
cool orchard-grass flourishes mightily, has a summer charm 
of its own; and when in the late autumn the leaves are giving 
place to the ripe burden of fruit, what is there that can vie 
with their wealth of colour, varying from the palest saffron to 
the deepest hue of crimson? But it is not of the fruit on the 
tree that we would speak, but of the fruit on the table; and if, 
as it would seem, fruit is to be looked upon as a means of 
decoration rather than as something to eat, what fruit is there 
that gives such scope for the blending of many colours and 
many shapes? From the tiny Crab-apple to the huge Warner’s 
King, there is every gradation of size; from the deep red of 
the Quarrenders to the pale yellow of the Golden Pippins, 
every shade of colour, every possible combination of gold 
and crimson streakiness. Not that the beauty of colouring 
can be taken as a guide to taste; for the modest Russets, 
in their brown leather jackets, have a far finer and 
more abiding flavour than most of the more brilliant 





kinds. But setting aside the question of decorative beauty, 
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and considered only in the more sober light of its use asa 
food, there is no fruit that lends itself more readily to cooking 
than the apple. What is sauce for the goose is also sauce for 
the gander, and there is no doubt but that the apple is a very 
excellent sauce for the goose. Excellent also when immured 
in pies and puddings, and more than excellent within the 
dumpling,—the dumpling that so exercised the mind of the 
good King who wondered greatly how the apple got inside. Nor 
must the drink be forgotten that is made from the same useful 
fruit, the cider that is the joy of the Devonshire and the Norfolk 


farmer. Indeed, it would be hard to enumerate its many uses, 


and impossible to enumerate its various kinds. And here, 
while admiring the industry that has been at such pains to 
classify and name the many different sorts, we cannot refrain 
from regretting the grotesque and ungainly sound of the 
names so given. Neither does a Norfolk Beefing, nor even a 
Norfolk Biffin, suggest anything that is good to eat. Could 
it be that the Gardens of the Hesperides gave to Hippomenesa 
fruit that was called Manx Codlins? or would Atalanta have 
stayed her race and stooped to pick upa Whittle’s Dumpling P 
Surely a fruit that is so rich in mythical and legendary lore 
deserves more poetical names than these. One is reminded of 
Horace’s friend, who would never sing when he was asked, 
but when he was not asked—usque ad mala citaret; did he 
amuse himself then by chanting the names of the apples them- 
selves, there was little wonder that he was found a bore. 

Compared with others, we are not a very fruit-loving 
people; we look upon apples, oranges, and nuts as toys to 
trifle with when our hunger has been elsewhere satisfied, and 
cannot bring ourselves to regard them seriously as a staple 
of food. Vegetarians are anxious to prove to us that we are 
wrong; but there seems but little prospect of our conversion 
to their views. After all, the diet of mankind is simply a 
question of latitude: the Esquimaux subsist almost ex- 
clusively upon blubber, while the Negro is content to find 
all his nourishment in a scanty plot of bananas: we, in our 
half-way position between Pole and Equator, should probably 
do well to steer a middle course,—neither too carnivorous nor 
altogether fructivorous. But though we are so little given to 
fruit-eating, we nevertheless consume enormously more than 
we are able to supply, and the sum spent every year upon the 
importation of foreign fruit is very large indeed. Oranges 
we cannot grow, but apples and pears will do as well on 
English soil as elsewhere, and a great part of that sum that 
now gocs abroad might well go into the pockets of the 
small tenant-farmers and cottage-gardeners in England. So 
much has been done of late years to improve our stock 
of fruit-trees and to acquire knowledge as to the suitability 
of different kinds to different soils, that very little would be 
required from the growers themselves but the small amount 
of care that is necessary to all tree-culture. It is true that 
no care can guard against the blight that at rare intervals 
makes barren every orchard in a large district, and every tree 
in the orchard; but the blight is not a very frequent visitor, 
and, taking one year with another, the years of plenty cer- 
tainly preponderate over those of famine. At the present 
moment, in many English villages, the only fruit-trees to be 
seen are a few cankered and barren apples, planted in some 
angenial soil that would have, perhaps, supported any other 
kinds but that peculiar one. Thanks to the efforts of the 
many societies that have interested themselves in fruit-culture, 
we have learnt enough to avoid such mistakes in the future, 
and there is no reason why the business of fruit-growing 
should not flourish as well with us at home as with our 
neighbours abroad, only we must perhaps lynch a few of the 
regraters of Covent Garden. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A COMMENTARY IN AN EASY-CHAIR : 
THE ABOLITION OF POVERTY—DIFFERENT KINDS OF 
POVERTY—THE ABOLITION OF THE USELESS—THE 
STATE OF THE DOCKS. 


NotHING could be more strange or more suggestive than the 
last revelation of the working man, which has reached us 
from one of those who count themselves distinctively his 
friends, and who at least know too much of him to misunder- 
stand his language and meaning. In the midst of this sober- 
toned, middle-aged, nay, elderly world, which has outgrown 














so many delusions, to hear of a company of rational beings 
who meet and speechify and pass a motion—all ag if they 
were sane and responsible—to abolish poverty, is the most 
bewildering evidence of regions unknown to the ording 

observer, and possibilities of thinking which no philosopher 
could understand. To abolish poverty! One wonders whether 
it seems a simple thing to the theorist, whether he believes 
in it, or whether it is merely what the boys call “ swagger,” to 
make his mates see how clever he is. Swagger, I suppose, in 
matters so-called intellectual, dwells in Mile End as well as 
at Oxford, or any other home of culture; and one can 
imagine the club rapping on the table with all their fists, ang 
shouting out, “A good thing too!”—to all the echoes. What 
a very good thing it would be if it could only be done !—but 
then, the respectable working man would not go half far 
enough. His poverty means want, destitution, that grim 
Hunger which lurks in the slums, as far removed, indeed, from 
his respectable home (almost) as from ours, yet painfully near 
notwithstanding. And this, Heaven be praised! is a thing 
which perhaps might be accomplished. For there is an army,a 
host, a valiant Crusader band, or rather many bands, already 
embattled against it, fighting the horrible spectre in his own 
haunts, and capable, sooner or later, one cannot but hope, of 
giving a good account of him, and making him as impossible 
as it would be to abolish him by Act of Parliament. Indeed, 
at this present moment I venture to say, though I shall 
possibly be overwhelmed by contradictions, that to starve, so 
long as there is a clergyman within reach, or a district visitor, 
or a Sister devoted to the poor, or even a Little Bethel, though 
its opportunities may be smaller, not to speak of Charity 
Organisations, still less of the machinery of official charity, 
is almost impossible to those who are not too proud to reveal 
their condition. Almost—for of course there will always 
be fatal conjunctions of circumstances in which all these 
agencies will fail,—yet growing less, I hope, every day. 
I Poveri Vergognosi—the poor who are ashamed to beg, and 
will not tell—are of course, in all circumstances, the most 
difficult to manage. But the working man, the theorist whose 
grave impracticability breaks the heart of Mr. Arnold White, 
who expected better things, would not go half far enough. 
He would not even guess the existence of that poverty for 
which nobody has any help,—that of the vast and often hope- 
less multitude whose active life is spent in the struggle to 
keep their heads above water, never knowing at what moment 
the bitter flood may overwhelm them; labouring with throb- 
bing head and trembling hands to bring the yearly ends 
together and make them meet, or at least not gape asunder 
too widely. These are people whose credit is often unbroken, 
whose homes are not without comfort, whose children are 


getting all the advantages of education, and who yet are. 


swinging by a thread over the abyss in which an unexpected 
failure of health on one hand, or on the other a mistaken 
investment, may plunge them any day. The working man 
who means to abolish poverty would reckon these desperate 
strugglers for life among the rich. 

And how many things there are besides poverty which we 
should all vote to abolish, if we could believe in abolitions! 
Sickness—nay, one only of all the diseases which flesh is heir 
to; and those partings which press the life from out our 
hearts; and Death, whose shadow lies across every path of 
happiness,—all which are, on the whole, more hopeful things 
than poverty. For if we are to believe the boasts of sanitary 
science, and the progress of medicine, and all the daily 
developing forces which are on the side of Health and Life, 
we ought to be able to put back the shadow on the dial, and 
gain, like King Hezekiah, a dozen of years or so, if no more. 
But, alas! we die all the same, while all the drains are being 
looked to, drains which never can be looked to enough, which 
are always breaking out in a new place. 

I remember to have read of two visionaries who had a cure 
ready for all troubles, if they could, like the working men 
who proposed to abolish poverty, have but applied it generally 
at once. Not that they had invented the cure, which exists 
always in the patience of God, and which is no doubt applied 
daily, unseen, and works its silent miracle, and keeps the 
world, amid so many storms and billows, always afloat. The 
first of them was a certain enthusiast, called by the wise 
Hallam half-idiotic; but by a great part of Christendom 
consecrated, and justly so,as a saint. Francis, once of Assisi, 
who, when the Crusading armies were about to embark to crush 
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nari 
the heathen (which they did not accomplish, as we know), 
desired those armed bands to pause, to wait, to send him, that 
he might convert those heathen, which was so much the easiest 
way. And the other wasa dignitary of that Irish Church which 
unfortunately furnished more notable prelates than con- 
versions, a visionary, he also, in his philosophy and genius. 
Bishop Berkeley had a panacea for Ireland which would 
undoubtedly cure all her woes. He did not say, “Let them 
have a Parliament;” but he said, “Let them be good.” 
Most tremendous of all revolutions, if at the same time 
divinest of all expedients! Let them be converted, not cut 
to pieces; let them be good. How the wilderness would rejoice 
and blossom like the rose; how the desert plains would break 
“nto flowers and beauty; how the spectres would fly and 
vanish from the light! So much the easiest !—not a drop of 
‘plood shed (save perhaps that of the Apostle, which mattered 
nothing); no need for legislations, cumbrous law-makings, and 
officials to carry them out! If every man would but be good, 
as for so many hundred years he has been exhorted to be, 
and as he knows in his individual soul he ought to be! Then 
everything—who could doubt it —would come right. 


The other side of this expedient might perhaps interest 
the manful Socialist who has the courage of his opinions. 
There are a hundred ways of benefiting the thrifty, the 
hard-working, and the prudent, who generally, indeed, save 
under exceptional circumstances, can scarcely be prevented, 
wherever they are, from doing well for themselves, and whose 
tendency is always to abolish poverty in the partial and limited 
way which alone is possible; but what of the idle and care- 
less and prodigal, who are as the French forgat’s bullet at the 
heel to the rest of the race? It is they who ought to be 
abolished, not poverty. Never up to this time has the world 
been able to shake off that weight upon its movements. It is 
against them that all laws have been made, and all pre- 
cautions taken. But if the reign of the absolute and arbitrary 
came in, and we took to abolishing the conditions of humanity, 
why not make an end of them? One can imagine, if nota 
reformed Society (and I doubt whether any amount of reform 
-could bring society up to that point, especially after the example 
of the French Revolution), at least some stern Socialist- 
Despot, the Dictator for whom, in their hearts, all visionary 
reformers instinctively and involuntarily sigh, standing up 
before heaven and earth to carry out that vast reformation, 
-and drive the useless as the devils drove the swine down the 
steep places into the sea. The British Islands would afford a 
favourable sphere for accomplishing this scheme. It would 
not be any worse, perhaps, than other convulsions which the 
world has seen; and it would be an extraordinary relief, no 
doubt, to the tension of modern living, disposing of various 
problems, such as over-population, as well as of so much 
poverty, as almost to abolish that drawback to happiness—for 
the moment, till the new generation came up into their fathers’ 
place. 

It seems almost impossible, in talking of poverty and its 
burdens, which oppress so many generous minds, to think of 
‘the curious saturnalia which are described as going on at the 
docks, as a real state of affairs. The picture has many 
characteristic touches which make it look like truth; but can 
it be true? The fantastic pranks which the ignorant and 
foolish multitude, with its head turned by success, its wind- 
fall of extravagant wages, its continual extortions, its insolent 
insubordination, plays before high heaven, is one of the most 
wonderful of spectacles. It is more like a dream of possible 
results, than an actual account of what is. And yet there has 
been no contradiction of the extraordinary tale. I cannot 
‘help wondering why the young men who are not made to 
succeed in examinations, as there are so many—they before 
whose career that barrier has been put up, whose only prospect 
is the Colonies and backwoods, and who are ready to endure 
all sorts of hardships and filthy work on ranches, &c.—do not 
organise a brigade of poor gentlemen to replace these arrogant 
and skilless dockers. Fifteen shillings a day, even occa- 
sionally, with one or two days in the week at 4s. 64d., is very 
good pay, and the work cannot be half so bad as that of the 
cowboy, which is what so many are looking forward to. This 
‘is a very wide subject, for it seems to me that there are a 
great many things which the boys might do and yet keep the 
comfort of their homes behind them, if they would fling away 
the scruples of civilisation in England as they do unhesita- 

‘tingly in Manitoba, and work at whatever their hand findeth 





to do. And what could they do more easily than this 
simple dock-work? The Union docker scares and frightens 
the “blackleg;” but he would not scare the well-knit, well- 
exercised public-school boy, who knows the use of his fists, and 
how to defend himself. It is the greatest pity that there 
should be so much strength, coolness, and discipline at the 
disposal of the country in a class which it is so difficult to 
employ, and that work should be lying undone, with a squalid 
carouse going on over rotting grain and neglected bales 
within reach. It is possible that the interference of the 
gentlemen might rouse a fierce struggle of class against class, 
and embitter the whole question; but it is also possible that 
it might give the ignorant the most impressive and trenchant 
lesson, which even the dullest brains could not misunderstand. 

I have received a letter lately on the subject of dressmakers, 
which I presume is intended to put to the test my assertion 
that a capable woman in that department of industry can 
command work. It describes the case of a respectable, poor 
woman, who has a brutal husband and children to support, 
and who “says she can sew.” I fear I must have made my 
views far from clear when this is the result. The world, as 
my correspondent does not seem to be aware, is full of poor 
women who have children to support and who say they can 
sew,—nay, who do sew, poor souls, God help them! with the 
most lamentable results. But neither this humble statement, 
nor the addresses of Dressmaker Associations with which I 
have been favoured, have anything to do with the question. 
Women who can sew, or who are thought to be able to do so, 
are thick as leaves in Vallombrosa. It is the good work that 
is rare. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


IRISH LAND-PURCHASE AND THE ELECTIONS. 
[To tHe EpiTor or THE “ Spectator.” | 

S1r,—In explanation of this letter, I am obliged to say, what 
those who may read it could not know, that I have been for 
four years a volunteer speaker on behalf of the Liberal 
Unionist Association, and as such have gained some insight 
into the forces which will decide the next Election. Of course, 
for a man of my calling, the experience is not very great; still, 
it extends from East Suffolk to West Cornwall, and, what is 
of importance, has been mainly with hostile audiences. 

My object is to express my absolute agreement with your 
contention as to the Land-Purchase Bill; but there are other 
considerations that require notice. Of these two appeals to 
sentiment upon which the movement for Home-rule mainly 
depended—viz., Coercion and Mr. Gladstone—the former, I 
think, is getting played out. At meetings of the more educated 
type, questions are rarely asked, and mockery of it not resented. 
It is, however, reserved for agricultural districts (which, by- 
the-way, probably have the decisive vote), where the labourers 
are told that if they permit brutal tyranny to go on in Ireland, 
the Tories are quite prepared to treat them next in the same 
way, “and serve you right.” Now, there is no way of meeting 
charges of this sort but by showing what the “ base, bloody, 
and brutal” Ministry is prepared to accomplish for the Irish 
peasant. Deep interest is at once aroused, and the professional 
questioner himself (not a person easily abashed) is apt to grow 
silent and serious. 

But I am convinced that the only real strength of Home- 
rule among ordinary voters is the worship of Mr. Gladstone. 
Voters, of the lower class especially, have fallen back more 
and more upon his prestige as the one only certain thing for 
them amidst the war of assertions and arguments. At the 
close of a meeting the other day, an elderly labourer, ap- 
parently just the kind of man whose opinion would carry weight 
with his comrades, said to me: “It is all very well, Sir, but 
show me a better man than Mr. Gladstone, and I will follow 
him.” Here in a nutshell is the hopelessness of the case, so 
far as argument goes. Of course, on the other hand, it robs 
the next Election of any decisive value, and makes the in- 
evitable reaction more sure and speedy. But what I want to 
complain of is, that the Land-Purchase Bill is not made use 
of as it should be in the present struggle. It would set free 
the conscience of the English and the spirit of the Irish 
people ; it would begin the real work of constructive ameliora- 
tion. In itself it is the greatest and most significant measure 
since Free-trade. Yet no one cares to put it forward, or to 
explain it to thevoters. At the pending Election I cannot see 
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that it is allowed to exercise any influence, and so once 
more the faddists are the masters of the situation. The 
fatal blunder of the Government last Session still seems 
to cling to the Bill, and it remains linked in popular esteem 
with some such insignificant measure as the Tithes Bill— 
Alexander the Great and Alexander the Coppersmith un- 
equally yoked together in the same Ministerial programme. 
Dissentient Tories, blind to facts, are allowed to gird at it in 
the Times without being answered, the attack being always of 
the old sort,—viz., that there are drawbacks, and no absolute 
certainty of success. It does not seem as if the Ministry 
realised how fine anjinfant they had produced, or that people 
in general perceived that to make England at once the bene- 
factor and the creditor of the Irish tenants, would be the 
surest antidote to Home-rule poison. I entreat some one in 
authority to speak out and give a line to those who at great 
disadvantage are fighting the battle of the Union and the 
Empire. In one word, do the Ministry intend to stand or fall 
by the Land-Purchase Bill, and will they say so, so loudly and 
plainly that it will become the one subject upon which the 
contest turns, and redeem the Union and Parliament from the 
charge of impotency as to effective reforms which its opponents 
lay to its charge P—I am, &e., 


Islip Rectory, October 13th. T. W. Fowte. 





MR. COURTNEY AND “PRODDING.” 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—In common probably with a good many Conservative 
Unionists, I read Mr. Leonard Courtney’s recent speech with 
some little anxiety, but I refrained even from good words 
until Saturday morning brought the Spectator. 

The right hon. gentleman always seems to me to resemble 
Sir George Trevelyan in one respect, but to differ from him 
materially in a second: he resembles Sir George in his 
thoroughgoing Liberalism, but differs from him in that he is 
full of ballast, while Sir George has none. 

Mr. Courtney’s ballast, which is in reality true patriotism, 
leads him to accept “Liberal dishes from a Conservative 
kitchen,” and to go on accepting them: Sir George, much 
stronger in his partisanship than in his Unionism, soon 
tired of Lord Salisbury’s Liberal dishes, and, panting for 
readmission to the House, rejoined his deserted chef, who had 
only a dead Bill in his larder. 

As a Conservative Unionist, I admire Mr. Courtney’s 
thoroughness, and likewise his consistency, and in these two 
qualities I consider he brings enormous strength to the 
Unionist Party. His “ prodding” propensities, not for the 
first time manifested, are not, to my mind, a source of danger 
to the present alliance, but rather serve to keep before the 
public how truly vital is the question of the Union, and how 
paramount in importance it is to the professors of the old and 
traditional Liberal creed. 

While the Chairman of Ways and Means desires to preserve 
the Union, he desires to get on in other ways, and to prove, 
as he says, that Liberalism is contributing as much to its 
preservation as Toryism. This, Sir, I hold to be a perfectly 
legitimate desire, and a bit of jealousy perfectly natural : it is 
little more than Mr. Courtney’s way of saying that he prefers 
bare knuckles to doctored gloves when old Liberals fight. A 
stalwart politician of Mr. Courtney’s type and ability is 
bound to let off steam sometimes, and I cannot believe that 
his recent utterances will for a moment flutter the Ministerial 
dovecot; on the contrary, they will brace up the present 
alliance with much more dignity and effect than Mr. Morley’s 
tears over a Herculean “ stripling,” or the sneaking away of 
Parnellite warriors, will brace up Home-rule.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Leamington, October 13th. R. St. J. Corser. 


[To Tue Epitor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—Perhaps the testimony of one of the many thousands 
of “Tories” who think as you do about the “ prodding” 
policy of Mr. Courtney may be acceptable to you. Ever 
since Lord Palmerston died, and the Conservatives began to 
confine their policy mainly to that of “ dishing ” the Radicals 
by higher and more ruinous bids for the votes of the predatory 
and most ignorant classes, I have ceased to vote, or only voted 
because a candidate happened to be a personal friend; and I 
have regarded the political issue with utter indifference. I 
have not even cared to claim my;county votes.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hastings, October 13th. COVENTRY PATMORE, 





BISHOP THOROLD. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’} 

S1z,—In noticing the preferment of Bishop Thorold to Win. 
chester, you say that his translation, together with the 
appointment of Mr. Festing to St. Albans, “mark a periog 
in which high practical qualities are more carefully weighed 
and appreciated as titles to a Bishopric than anything like 
commanding spiritual influence.” Now, Bishop Thorold has. 
not the kind of spiritual influence which was exercised (for 
example) by Dr. Pusey; but he has, during his episcopate in 
Rochester, exercised a spiritual influence of a very remarkable 
kind. To say nothing of that which he has exerted through 
sermons and confirmation addresses, no one who has had 
opportunities of listening to his addresses to candidates for 
Holy Orders can doubt his spiritual power. He has, in fact, 
often succeeded in deeply impressing men whom one would 
not have supposed to be readily impressible. The raising 
of the spiritual tone of those about him has been quite ag. 
remarkable as his success in organising a practically new 
diocese, which is, from its heterogeneous nature, very difficult. 
to organise.—I am, Sir, &e., RoFFENSsIs, 





IN PRAISE OF GOLF. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

S1r,—In its issue of October 4th, the Spectator ventures to say 
“A Word against Golf.” So much of this article, however, 
is in genuine praise of the game, and of its special adaptation 
to the temperament of the average Englishman, that your 
readers may imagine it belies its title, and that it has been 
written by one who, Balaam-like, “blesses it altogether.” On the 
objections, however, with which your article concludes—that. 
it destroys the autumn family holiday, that it is essentially a 
selfish game, since it cannot be played like lawn-tennis by the 
sexes jointly, that from its being playable the whole year 
round it may become a serious evil and distraction to the 
undergraduate at our Universities, and that it involves of 
necessity the introduction into every locality where it is. 
known of an army of disreputable caddies, who are a curse to 
society—a few words may be said in reply. 


(1.) Golf never destroys the autumn holiday of a household, 
because to true golfers it is not a recreation for two months, 
but a moderate pastime for all seasons of the year. Besides, 
during the autumn holiday its pursuit can never be dull, if 
the girls take to it as well as the boys, the ladies as well as 
the gentlemen. In time it becomes even more fascinating to 
women than lawn-tennis, and it certainly calls for as much 
skill, and for more patience, ease, and self-command, than the 
rival game. Perhaps the “ ladies’ greens” should be longer 
than they are, and more varied, with hazards of all sorts. This 
would attract gentlemen-players to them. The ladies’ golf- 
course should be something intermediate between the short 
putting-greens at present assigned to them, and the ordinary 
gentlemen’s course. The ladies’ course at St. Andrews is far 
too short. One of the best recently formed is at Grantown-on- 
Spey, and to make a good score on such a course requires 
much more than accurate putting. But if ladies adhere 
rigidly to the rules of the game, and never detain matches 
coming after them by slow play, they might surely oftener 
play with gentlemen in foursome matches. Foursomes might 
be easily arranged with one of cither sex on each side, to give 
added interest to the game. 


There is an evil to which, however, you do not refer in your 
article, which may spoil an autumn holiday, whether the 
staple recreation be golf or any other game. It may be called 
the golf-conversation mania. That games of golf should be 
talked over, after they are played, in minute detail, and re- 
discussed every evening at home, often with great prolixity, 
is an undoubted evil. It is probably not greater than the talk 
of the day’s hunting, shooting, or fishing that goes on in every 
country-house. But to play one’s game over again, stroke by 
stroke, in dining-room or drawing-room talk, is to make con- 
versation a bore, and to further one of the most selfish habits 
of the player. Yet this happens continually. It was a 
habit not altogether unknown amongst a past generation of 
players. As the game spreads in popularity, it is not only to 
be expected that this habit may survive for a time, but that 
some other equally curious types of the golfing community 
may appear. Their existence, however, as “varieties” of the 
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ies “ gofler,” should not bring discredit on the noble game 
pi if. Probably the players who talk least about it, and who 


never inflict conversation as to their good or their bad luck, 
either on fellow-players or strangers, enjoy the game the 


<= As to the fascination of the game becoming so great, 
that in the case of young men at College it may stand in the 
way of their progress, in St. Andrews at least the under- 
graduates who play golf are, as a rule, quite as distinguished in 
study as their comrades who do not ; and no instance has come 

der the notice of the authorities in which the love of the 
pers. or practical devotion to it, has left the student “no 
te to reflect, no time to observe,” &c.,as you putit. One 
of the principal charms of the game is its helpfulness to 
intellectual work of all sorts. 

(3,) As to the inevitable “ragged regiment” of caddies 

ppearing wherever the game is played, there is no doubt (1) 

that the caddies are a necessity, and (2) that how to deal with 
them—how to lay down rules for their employment that are 
workable and will be observed, how to minimise the evils 
attendant on their increase as a class—is one of the problems 
both for the golfers and for the golf-clubs of the future. 
Whether there should be a uniform rate of payment for 
them, is very questionable; but they should all be registered, 
and regularly licensed to carry clubs, and not be engaged by 
players in the hap-hazard fashion which now prevails. Regular 
golfers would probably never submit (and rightly) to have 
their caddies selected for them. But it would conduce greatly 
to the pleasure of the game if they were to be engaged, as a 
rule, through some official of the green, to whom they would 
be responsible, and who would regularly report to the execu- 
tive of the club all breaches of rule, and all cases of extortion 
or disorder. They should be enrolled, if possible, in rank of 
merit, and promoted for good conduct and faithful service. 
And, wherever it is possible, a Benefit Fund should be estab- 
lished for the help of aged and infirm caddies. As you indicate, 
they are chiefly boys or old men, and the “ profession” (as 
one of the best of them at St. Andrews always calls it) is 
specially suited to these two extremes of age. The professional 
player usually begins life as a caddie-boy; and he must, of 
course, devote himself to the game through all the years of 
his life. Most amateur players prefer either a young boy 
to carry for them, or an old man who knows the game 
thoroughly. Some of the caddies are as disreputable as you 
describe them, but many others are not: and I would saya 
word, in conclusion, in praise of the better sort. Of course a 
sporting golfer cannot expect, as a rule, to find a caddie of 
equal calibre to a veteran stalker, an experienced gamekeeper, 
or even a practised boatman; but some of them are very 
deserving, and a few are even original characters. 

If they had practical proof that gentlemen-players were in- 
terested in their welfare—which would at once be shown by 
the establishment of Benefit Funds—it would react beneficially 
in “the profession ;” and, in consequence, it is probable that a 
new and better race of caddies would in time be evolved.—I 
an, &e., 


Great Malvern, October 4th. WILLIAM KNIGHT. 





HYPNOTISM AND THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
{To THe Epitor oF THE “ Sprcrator.” | 

Smr,—His Grace the Duke of Argyll’s experience of hypno- 
‘tism and clairvoyance is but elementary. True, he carries us 
back forty years, but the times of which he writes were the 
palmy days of the art. Clairvoyance is not the thought- 
reading with which he confounds it. It is an altogether 
different phenomenon. Not one hypnotic in ten thousand 
is truly clairvoyant. A servant of mine, some years ago, 
possessed this gift in a remarkable degree. Times might be 
antedated or postdated at will, she would describe accurately, 
naming persons or depicting things wholly unknown to me at 
the moment. On one occasion I sent her, mentally, to the 
harbour at Whitstable, where I then lived, to satisfy myself 
that a certain ship had arrived. To my surprise, she described 
the brig, which was commanded by my friend Captain Pearce, 
as being injured and broken. It was true; the vessel, the 
‘Prince Consort,’ had been run into—in Yarmouth Roads, I 
think—her stern was injured, and her quarter-boards torn 
away on the port side. My experience of the art has 
familiarised me with clairvoyance extraordinary. 

Mr. Taylor Innes is interesting: he might go further than 





he does. The heart’s action may be accelerated, as well as 
retarded, by hypnotic means. The flow of blood from any 
lesion can be stimulated, checked, or stopped at pleasure. I 
have often in chorea stopped the convulsion, and in paralysis 
given movement to an affected limb. Respiration can be 
affected by the same means.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. N. BarHam, 
Author of “ Hypnotism,” in Universal Review. 
Nottingham, October 15th. 





THE DEMAND FOR DRESSMAKERS. 
(To THE EpitTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—The “ Lady in Surrey” has called forth so many com- 
ments in your pages, that she feels obliged now to answer. I 
am a middle-aged woman of large practical experience, the 
manager of a large nursery in London, and home in the 
country, and I entirely endorse the statements made by the 
writer of the “ Commentary in an Easy-Chair.” In very truth, 
the number of so-called workwomen is large; but the number 
of women who can work properly exceedingly small. I know 
too much the value of my time to advertise for a needlewoman, 
for I should be inundated with answers from incompetent 
people. In answer to the advice offered in the same letter, 
allow me to say that I should be ashamed to offer a skilled 
needlewoman ten shillings a week to leave her home and 
family, though I should most certainly find her in board and 
lodging, and, I hope, some little change besides. I have a 
woman working now in the house from London, because there 
was no one in the neighbourhood who could undertake to make 
frocks and coats for the little inmates of my country home, 
I made no terms with her, but shall certainly not offer her 
less than fifteen shillings a week; but she is not a dressmaker 
who could make for young ladies, nor even my own plain 
gowns.—I am, Sir, &c., A Lapy In Surrey. 





MR. P. H. GOSSE’S GEOLOGICAL THEORY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—When your reviewer asks if it is Mr. P. H. Gosse who 
suggested that Satan laid down the strata, &c., he is surely 
misrepresenting that very ingenious and excellent man, whose 
theory really was, that as Adam, created full-grown, yet to 
an observer would have warranted the belief in his having 
passed through all the stages of growth, so this earth was 
created with all the strata, fossils, &c., in situ,—an amazing 
suggestion certainly, but not what your reviewer credits him 
with.—I am, Sir, &c., W. K. Git. 
Eversley, Wimborne Road, Poole, October 13th. 





CARDINAL NEWMAN’S SIMPLICITY AND 
COMPLEXITY. 
(To tHE EpIToR OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srzr,—While thanking you for your favourable estimate of my 
essay on “Some Aspects of Newman’s Influence,” in the 
current Nineteenth Century, may I point out that I have in 
some degree qualified the term “complexity,” which you 
criticise as applied to the late Cardinal? On p. 570 I speak 
of the “absolute simplicity” of his aim, thus by implication 
limiting the epithet “ complex ” to his many-sided genius and 
intellect, to the exclusion of the purpose of his life, and the 
moral character which acquired such perfect unity from that 
purpose.—I am, Sir, &c., WILFRID WARD. 


THE HOME OF REST FOR HORSES. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—As you have often kindly opened your columns to my 
appeals on behalf of the above Society, I think it only fair to 
make known to my kind supporters, through the same channel, 
that I have resigned my seat on the committee of this Society, 
which was founded by me three years ago, and for the benefit 
of which I have since then laboured almost incessantly. I 
find, however, we differ so frequently on the subject of 
management, that it seems far better I should resign, than 
continue to contest points on which we differ so hopelessly. 
Who can say whether I am in the right or wrong? Naturally, 
since the commencement, there have been changes in the com- 
mittee, owing to absence from town, &c., and I have thus lost 
some of my earliest and warmest supporters. Still, though I 
retire from personal management, I do not relinquish my 
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interest in the twofold objects I have always had in view,— 
viz., to hold out a helping hand in time of need to honest, 
hard-working men, temporarily debarred from earning their 
own living through the failure of the horse, the bread-winner 
of the home, and also to give the over-taxed animal of the poor 
man those few weeks of rest, good feeding, and fresh air, so 
necessary to set him on his legs again. These objects I trust 
the Home may still continue to carry out; but in order to 
enable the poor man to accept the aid it offers, something 
more is required,—viz.,a loan stud more capable than the 
present very limited one of meeting the calls made upon it, 
so few poor men being able to afford to spare their horses for 
a rest, unless able temporarily to replace them, as otherwise 
their means of livelihood is at an end. Since my retirement 
from the committee, this loan stud, in which I took a special 
interest, appears to have dwindled down, and become utterly 
inadequate to meet the calls made upon it, and I have been 
repeatedly appealed to by the men to supply the deficiency. In 
one or two cases I have responded to their appeals by purchasing 
horses to loan out to them, one of which has been working 
the last four months in a hansom-cab, being brought every 
week for my inspection; and I have met with so much courtesy 
and gratitude from those I have had the pleasure of assisting, 
that I feel justified in appealing to your readers for their kind 
help towards providing funds to enable me to continue and 
enlarge my operations. This new undertaking ought to be 
of considerable value to the Home of Rest also, as when I 
have animals unemployed, I shall be happy to supply their 
men also. O my friends! lend a kindly ear to my appeal! 
If you could but take a glimpse behind the scenes, and thus 
realise the hard, ceaseless struggle for bread that is always 
going on among the class for which I plead, my task would 
indeed prove an easy one, for the-picture is so sad. 

All through the bitter winter months, wet or dry, ill or well, 
the cabman and his horse must wend their weary way, re- 
turning too often, after a long day’s toil, hungry and exhausted, 
without having earned enough to warrant the purchase of 
anything but the barest necessaries for the evening meal, and 
not always even a sufficiency of these. Iam fully aware of the 
difficulties of this undertaking, especially for a lady; but if 
I can only obtain funds to make a fair start, I believe I shall 
succeed in proving the truth of the old adage: “ Where 
there’s a will, there's a way.” It would be a great help to me 
if any friends having grazing-land near London would give 
me permission to send down one or two of the loan stud in 
succession free of charge, as, till funds become abundant, I 
cannot afford to keep horses in London when unemployed, 
and it seems a pity to part with a good one when you have 
got him. 

Also I should feel grateful for the kind assistance of an 
honorary solicitor, in case of any possible difficulties arising, 
though I do not anticipate being called upon to act on any 
but the most friendly terms with those I may have the 
privilege of assisting, as their characters will have been so 
thoroughly inquired into at the outset. I shall also feel much 
obliged to any subscribers who can spare me their patients’ 
letters to the Home of Rest, as applications are often very 
numerous. 

Kind contributions to the loan stud may be sent direct to 
Miss Lindo, 20 Westbourne Park, Bayswater, W.; or to the 
National Bank, 68 Gloucester Gardens, W. The following 
kind donations have already been received, viz. :—Miss 
Vincent, £5; Mr. W. Chetwynd, £5; Mrs. Cross, £1 1s.; Miss 
Russell, 10s.; Mr. R. Pratt, 10s.; Mrs. Shiffness, 10s.; col- 
lected by Miss Lindo, £20.—I am, Sir, &c., Anna LINDO. 


A COCKATOO’S HUMOUR. 
[To rue Epitor oF THE “ Spectator.’ ] 
S1r,—In confirmation of the statement made in your article 
upon “ Talking Birds,” that “ cockatoos are almost like mon- 
keys in mimicking men,” I beg to send you the following 
simple story, the truth of which I have every reason to believe, 
although not personally an eye-witness of the performance. 
I received the account from a Bishop. A very tame sulphur- 
crested white cockatoo happened to be on his perch near a lawn- 
tennis ground. The day was damp, and the ground slippery. In 
the course of the game, several falls occurred. Each tumble 
gave rise to much laughter and merriment amongst both players 
and onlookers, which seemed to attract the especial attention 
of the bird. When the “set” was finished, and the performers 








were talking together on one side of the court, ‘Cocky’ quietly 
descended from his stand, walked on to the lawn-tennis ground, 
rolled over and over two or three times on the grass, and then, 
picking himself up, laughed long and loud in exact imitation 
of the players !—I am, Sir, &c., 

7 Lowndes Street, S.W. W. Hitt James, Lieut.-Col. 





THE PRIVATE SOLDIER. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘ SPEcTATOR.’’] 

Sr1r,—I have read with interest “A. C.’s” letter, in the 
Spectator of September 20th, on “ The Private Soldier,” as welt 
as ex-Serjeant Palmer’s “ Wrongs of the Private Soldier,” in 
the Nineteenth Century, and can fully corroborate nearly all, 
if not quite all, that is written in them. I rejoice to think 
that at last there is some hope of the British public awaking 
to the injustice with which their servants aretreated. “A.0,,” 
however, attributes these “ mean and petty grievances ” to the 
“ wilfulness and carelessness of our military authorities.” [| 
think he is wrong here. All reforms mean extra expendi-. 
ture, and the expenditure does not rest with the military 
authorities, but with the British public. I know the answer 
to this is, that the Army now costs an enormous sum 
annually, and that if only this was rightly administered, 
there would be ample funds for all reforms ; and in support 
of this, the cost of the British soldier is compared to that 
of the German and French soldier,—quite without reference 
to the fact that our authorities have to compete in the labour: 
market for their recruits, while other countries have them 
supplied almost gratis. I could add many grievances to those 
enumerated by ex-Serjeant Palmer,—how in India, in the 
stations where cloth clothing is seldom if ever worn, the 
soldier still receives the same allowance of cloth clothing as 
in England; while the white or “khaki” uniform, which he 
wears always, has to be provided at his own expense, and the 
constant washing which white clothing requires throws an 
extra charge on him. The same applies to the white pugaries 
worn round the helmet in India. 

In fact, the list of “cuttings” from a soldier of good 
character and respectability is endless, and at the end of the 
month the balance to his credit is small indeed. It is said 
that there are great difficulties in obtaining recruits. I do 
not wonder at it. The marvel to me is, and always has been, 
that any men come atall. Give the soldier his full ration of 
bread, meat, vegetables, &c., and his full supply of clothing 
for all climates, and add a shilling a day,—in fact, board, 
lodging, clothing, and a shilling a day, and you will have the 
pick of the labour market. The saving in the estimates for 
the Medical Department would be considerable, as there would 
be fewer sick among the firer class of recruits that would be 
immediately forthcoming, and in time of war our Army would 
be an army of men instead of a crowd of boys.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A LINE SUBALTERN. 





THE TEMPERANCE CAUSE IN IRELAND. 
(To tHE EpitTor oy THE “SPEcTATOR.”’} 
S1r,—To-day is the day appointed to commemorate the Irisk 
Apostle of Temperance. Accordingly, in this village, my 
servant this morning found every shop in the village closed, 
except those in which drink is sold! 

The fact is, that Father Mathew’s most benevolent attempt 
to make the Irish sober was a complete failure. There was a 
slight diminution of drunkenness at the time; but so soon as 
his personal influence was withdrawn, the masses reverted to 
the intemperance from which he tried to rescue them. And 
to-day’s celebration is nothing short of a hypocritical attempt 
to conceal this melancholy truth.—I am, Sir, &c., 

October 13th. C. P. M.. 





THE “IMITATIO CHRISTI.” 
[To Tue Epiror or THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’} 
S1z,—In reference to the question of the wide distribution of 
“The Imitation of Christ,” it may interest your readers to 
know that it is computed by collectors that five thousand. 
different editions have been printed since the work was first 
issued, in 1471, at Augsburg. That this roughly calculated 
total must be far below the true number, may well be imagined, 
when it is remembered that the book has been popular as no 
other has during the four hundred years it has existed, and. 
that it has been reprinted in every European language over 
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and over again through the centuries. Where have all these 


i ditions gone, and how many of them now exist? 
sits Seiya school-books, get quickly thumbed out 
of existence, and the “Imitation ” has shared the fate of books 
that have become scarce or extinct by reason of their popularity. 

Edmund Warterton, who spent much of his life in collecting 

every edition he could hear of, and ransacked the booksellers’ 

shops of the chief Continental cities, succeeded in bringing 

together between eleven hundred and twelve hundred editions ; 

but these, as one went over them, seemed but straggling sur- 

vivors, which poorly represented the mighty host among which 
they had marched onward to our own time.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ELuiot Stock. 








POETRY. 
———<——— 

AN AUTUMN PICTURE. 
Now round red roofs stand russet stacks arow: 
Homeward from gleaning in the stubbly wheat, 
High overhead the harsh rook saileth slow, 
And cupless acorns crackle ‘neath your feet. 
No breeze, no breath, veereth the oasthouse hoods, 
Whence the faint smoke floats fragrantly away ; 
And, in the distance, the half-hazy woods 
Glow with the barren glory of decay. 
Vainly the bramble strives to drape the hedge, 
Whose leafless gaps show many an empty nest: 
The chill pool stagnates round the seeded sedge ; 
And, as the sunset saddens in the west, 
Funereal mist comes creeping down the dale, 
And widowed Autumn weeps behind her veil. 


‘October. ALFRED AUSTIN. 
DELAYING SUMMER. 
“ FAREWELL!” she says; and yet again, “ Farewell!” 


And turns to go, and yet returns again, 
With flying feet, desirous to remain, 

Though in the songless coverts of the dell 

The hawthorn reddens, and the brown nuts swell; 
Down the spent field the ploughman drives his wain; 
And desolate are left in wood and lane 

The happy nest, the wild bee’s fragrant cell. 


And yet between the sobs of wind and rain, 
Between its tears, the sky is blue again 
As August harebells, and the winds are mute; 
A blackbird runs the gamut of his flute; 
A buttercup’s in bloom; and one believes 
A swallow broods beneath the sunny eaves. 
Kate CARTER. 








BOOKS. 


——-@—— 
MICHAEL FIELD’S NEW DRAMA.* 


Vicour of presentment, and a glow of colour more dazzling 
than delicate, are two prominent characteristics of “ Michael 
Field,” and are to be found in this picture of Mary Stuart. 
Every one has formed some conception of this beautiful Queen, 
and probably most of us differ as much from Mr. Froude on 
the one hand as from Mr. Hosack on the other. Mary’s 
character is an enigma which is all the more interesting since 
it is never likely to be solved. The dramatic features of her 
strange and tragic story supply an almost exhaustless subject 
for the poet and romance-writer; and the historian, feeling 
the glamour of the theme, has been sometimes tempted to 
intrude upon their province. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that “ Michael Field ” has felt its fascination :— 

“The wife of Darnley and of Bothwell,” he writes, “will be 
various to various natures throughout the ages, for like Helen 
she never grows old... ... We may believe that Clytemnestra- 
like she was a woman of haughty counsels and blood-stained career, 
or that her fame and nobleness were dragged down under a ring- 
net of conspiracies and detraction, or, again, that laxity of protest 
was the basis of her whole tragedy. These beliefs are but con- 
jectures, and the real woman of magical nature must remain 
undiscovered and triumphant.” 


This is perhaps true. Whatever historians have done or 





* The Tragic Mary. By Michael Fie'd. London: Pell and Sons. 


may do, there will always be’ an ideal Mary, so much scope is 
there for imagination in her eventful story. 
The Tragic Mary, which opens with the murder of Riccio, 
and ends with the ruin of Bothwell, covers a period of fifteen 
months. We have read the drama twice, and the impression 
formed on a second perusal was more favourable than on the 
the first. Its defects are manifest, and are apt to hide the 
finer qualities of the writer. The language is often over- 
strained and obscure, so obscure, indeed, that the most modest 
reader will not be likely to credit his own incapacity with the 
difficulty of discovering a meaning. Occasionally, too, it is 
commonplace or ludicrous. The foolish sentimentality of the 
preface will be likely to prejudice readers at the outset, and 
they will constantly meet with lines in the play itself that 
provoke criticism not only for what the writer says, but for his 
way of saying it. Bothwell, being the most important man 
in the drama, uses the most extravagant language. When 
asked, after Darnley’s murder, whether he has made a pro- 
posal to the Queen, he replies :— 
«Our elemental question to the sex 

Forms not except in private. 


It takes ancestral forces, bone-bred vehemence, 
To compass what my fathers lusted for 
In fiery years ago.” 
And in his desperate resolution to win a Queen at all costs, he 
boasts :— 
«Each mighty muscle in me seems to shout 
As through a lifted trumpet: I will live, 
I will possess and let the universe 
Endure my depredations.” 
Why Bothwell should call the union he is so eager to 
accomplish “ the dire fetters of a marriage bond” is not obvious. 
When the Queen is about to be threatened by soldiers in want 
of pay, Bothwell says :— 
“ Madam, the varlets come. Rest tremorless, 
I will obstruct this insolence.” 
The Earl’s tall-talk is wearisome, and Mary frequently 
indulges in a strain which, if not bouncing, is more affected 
and obscure. Moray is not obscure, but on his arrival after 
Riccio’s death, it is a little strange to hear him say in bald 
blank verse :— 
“ Such disorders must be quelled. 
Rely on me, and I will promise you 
They shall no more recur.” 
No wonder that Mary replies :— 
« Recur—a murder, 


1 


The murder of my servant at my feet ! 


It is pleasanter and more fruitful to praise than to blame, 
and The Tragic Mary, while far from faultless in execution, 
is a finely conceived drama. Darnley, who figures thoughout 
more than half the play, is well portrayed. Weak, and brutal 
in his weakness, a coward, a bully, and a traitor, the sole 
charm that Mary can find in the boy is a handsome person. 
With her warm feelings and abounding sense of life, the 
Queen feels Darnley’s youthful charm even when conscious of 
disgust and anger at his conduct. At one time she treats him 
with the dignity of a Queen; at another, this “ white wonder 
of beauty draws in her young prodigal with golden arms.” 

‘** Girls, there have been days 
On which the King my husband spoke such insult 
I could have plucked the sky down on his head,” 


expresses Mary’s queenly wrath with this insensate fool; 
the following passage, on the contrary, shows the hold which 
the memory of the past had upon her :— 


“T am grown weak again, 
And weep at the least thought. A robin trills 
Each morning at my casement, on the yew, 
And sets me sobbing; yet if now, even now, 
My lord would lean a little ’gainst my knee, 
Brushing his curls in the old, boyish way 
Against my fondling heart, it were enough 
To bring me back to kindness and desire. 
When first I saw him, he was messenger 
From Lady Lennox to my early dule : 
That night at Orleans, as I sat alone 
By lamplight, in the chill of widowhood, 
That pierced as penetrative flakes of snow, 
That bruise and then make stiff the pain, there bent 
Before me my boy-cousin, lovely-faced, 
Modest, and rose, with radiant, crested hair— 
One would have said that Cupid’s arching wings 
Were met above his head; he was too young 
For other speech than what his glistening eyes 





Might give: with bashful worship he withdrow, 
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And I, the unsealed packet in my hand, 

Took courage of the envoy. High of stature 

Even then, and such full prince in him !—his portrait 
Keeps its warm lodging in my breast; I doubt 

If e’er I can displace it.” 


Michael Field’s Mary Stuart must have love at any cost, 
and a wide scope for her affections :— 


“?Tis my weakness ; 
I never shall grow holy among men ; 
And yet I wish them ever good, not evil, 
And long to give them pleasure of such portion 
Of wit or beauty as were made my dower.” 


And in another place she excuses her “ courtesy ” to Bothwell 
by saying :— 
« For sweet to me is love in human eyes 
As daylight to the world.” 


At the very time she is tending Darnley in a wifely manner 
at Kirk o’ Fields, she is feeling the influence of Bothwell, 
whom, with “amorous charms and subtlety,” she provokes 
and attracts. After he has captured the Queen, and carried 
her to Dunbar, his fierce passion and rough conduct make her 
in two senses a captive. She is under the spell of a man who 
knows no fear and no remorse; yet there are moments when 
her high spirit opposes his,—as, for instance, when, after 
forcing her to sign a revocation of licences “ to use the Roman 
worship,” Bothwell demands possession of her child, but has 
to yield to the tempest of Mary’s wrath :— 


“ Queen (recoiling fiercely). You have cast me 
On nature, taken all my sacraments ; 

On nature I will stand, and as a mother 

Be there invincible. You shall not have him.” 


The Queen’s buoyancy of nature forsook her on the marriage- 
morn, which Mary Seton describes :— 


«She took no heed 
Of anything they said, and when the sermon 
Was ended, as a creature from its sleep 
Rises to wander through the night, with eyes 
Vacant, unflickering, fearful, she stood up, 
And paced of her own motion through the door. 
No games nor any pastime! Not a flower 
Was gathered to breathe forth its parable 
Of Hymen’s hours o’maying. Nature seemed 
''o turn aside, man to recoil, and time 
'l'o slight the circumstance. The very stars 
Shone round the sky like candles at a wake.” 


As the drama approaches its close, hate and love contend 
more strongly than ever in Mary’s breast. Bothwell’s 
schemes are at an end :— 


“The mast is broken, and the striving sail 
Falls down it in a heap.” 


He is challenged to maintain his innocence by gage of battle : 


“ Bothwell (unsheathing his sword). It shines a confident, 
fine-tempered blade 
As ever did good work. You tremble, Marie, 
Yet not the wifely way. This pensive lip, 
These dreaming eyes! O lass, [ wield the sword 
To keep you ever mine, to hold from foes 
My prize, my love, my crown. Before I smite 
And triumph, kiss me with warm mouth, and breathe 
Success ! between the kisses. 
Queen. Ha, I am 
‘Noo tired and anxious to encourage you; 
And, James, you are so bravely made, so doughty, 
You need no pricking words. Turn, I will fasten 
Your scarf more firmly ; you have ever loved 
The gayest colours, fie! 
Bothwell. They are more royal, 
More wealthy than all others, have the front 
To capture sight. Well, these are perfect hands 
iXnotting my plaid, but in an hour, I tell you, 
‘hey will be busy with my corpse, if thus 
You send me forth to battle. Do you care 
‘That I should win, or are you so estranged 
vou will give welcome to the laird of Grange 
‘f with soft manners he report me slain,— 
Curse him !—and lead you to a widowed throne ? 
Queen. James, if my love is dead, it is your hand 
Hath murdered it, and all that now is left 
is a long night of mourning. Oh, I feel 
Stricken and hopeless as a mother bird 
Covering her callow brood when there’s no warmth, 
No twitter in the nest ; the use of loving 
Was over long ago. 
Bothwell. 
Get them new mates. 
Queen. The linnet, broken-winged, 
Dies in a bright-eyed silence ’neath the bush. 
Think not, if death should take you, any more 
There can be mirth in Mary Stuart’s heart, 
But fond with her old fondness, she will build 
Her life upon some relic of the past, 


The wanton birds 





Sts. 
As many stately priories have been founded 
Over a heap of long-since mouldered bones, 
All will be recollection.” 


That Michael Field has a dramatic instinct of no mean order 
will, we think, be evident to every careful reader of his plays. 
And those who take the highest estimate of his work will be 
the most provoked at the perversities and eccentricities: 
that mar its value. It is mortifying in a work of genuine. 
genius to find passages of sheer nonsense, and eccentricities of 
language which are intolerable to lovers of pure English, 


THOREAU’S LIFE.* 
THOREAU’s aims were clear and simple,—he wished truly to 
live his own life according to his convictions. Yet no man, 
perhaps, has been the subject of more contradictory estimates, 
He has been called an “ American Rousseau,” a “ Yankee Stoic,” 
a “pistillate plant fertilised by Emersonian pollen,” a “ misan- 
thropic recluse,” “too nearly a stoico-epicurean adiaphorist [!] 
to discompose himself in party or even in national strife,” a 
“skulker,” a “mystico-transcendentalist realist,” an “ Anti- 
Slavery zealot,”—“ that terrible Thoreau,” a “ morbid hermit,” 
a “hybrid sentimentalist,” an ‘American Diogenes,” an 
“egotist in the guise of an indifferentist,” a “modern St. 
Francis,” a “cynico-humorous philanthropist,” a “ missionary 
of self-worship,” and a “mystic preparer of the way for 
Darwinism.” These terms suggest points of view sufficient 
to indicate something curiously vital, something difficult to 
diagnose or define, something at least puzzling, new, original, 
and suggestive. Mr. R. L. Stevenson wrote a brilliant essay, 
in which he declared that he, in reading the man through the 
books, found Thoreau crabbed and sour as the wild-fruits he 
delighted in ; and then, under fuller knowledge of facts, which 
allowed him in some degree to read the books through the man, 
in a preface corrective of his points of view, really undid all 
that he had done. His text, like that of the Koran or the Vedas, 
was too sacred to be touched; but he wrote a preface which 
practically recalled and overshadowed it. To read that essay 
without the preface were to look at the landscape without 
regarding the figure in the foreground which imparted all 
the meaning to it. Mr. Salt writes on this matter very 
judiciously :—“‘ A skulker’ is the phrase in which Mr. R. L 
Stevenson summed up Thoreau’s character in his essay in 
Men and Books; but as he himself admits in the later written 
preface that he had quite misread Thoreau through lack of 
sufficient knowledge of his life, there is no reason why admirers 
of Walden should feel much disturbed at the bestowal of that 
singularly inappropriate appellation.” 

Notwithstanding that several Lives of Thoreau had been 
written prior to this of Mr. Salt, it could not be said that 
Thoreau had been altogether happy in his biographers. 
Emerson’s sketch prefixed to the Excursions was slight— 
more the characterisation of a disciple by a master than a 
Life—loving and discerning, yet with a kind of egotistic 
colour suffusing it, like light through stained glass. Mr, 
Ellery Channing came next; his volume was disfigured by 
affectation and self-consciousness, and by too pronounced a 
vein of eulogy,—too little attention to fact, and a lack of 
shading. Then came Mr. Page, who treated his subject, as 
it were, at arm’s-length, with sympathy, but rather vaguely 
in the biographic part, which was thin and meagre, though 
he should not be too harshly blamed for this, as he distinctly 
warned his readers that his little volume was a “study,” and 
not a memoir. Next came Mr. Sanborn, full of facts, with 
access to the Thoreau family and to unpublished documents ; 
but, alas! Mr. Sanborn had little or no artistic quality. His 
Life was the work of a Dryasdust, without perspective, colour, 
or elevation: correct, it may be, but hard, angular, sapless. 
If Mr. Page and Mr. Sanborn could only have been fused 
together, then a worthy memoir might have been the result. 

It will thus be seen that ample room was left for a capable 
writer who could sympathise and yet discriminate, who would 
patiently search out details, and give unity by deep pene- 
tration to the springs of character and motive. It is not too 
much to say that Mr. Salt has done this. His perception of 
motive and tendency is as marked as are his complete command 
and skilful grouping of facts. And his reading of ethical 
purpose is self-consistent and interesting. Here Thoreau 
stands, fair and complete amid his proper surroundings, for 


* The Life of Henry David Thoreau. By H.S, Salt. With Portrait, London: 
Richard Bentley and Son. 
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Mr. Salt has found local colour and aptly used it. He has 
been as industrious as he is devoted, and has left no stone 
unturned. He not only understands his subject ; he seems to 
have gained identity with him through some kindredship of 
interest, opinion, and thought. And he is careful to avoid 
painting too much in bright colours, and so incur the charge 
of white-washing! He seldom puts his points too strongly, 
and is concerned to let Thoreau, as far as possible, speak for 
himself. While he does not agree with Mr. R. L. Stevenson 
that Thoreau, in a cynically-humorous way, sought to impose 
on himself no less than on his readers, as in the essay on 
« Friendship,” he is prudent enough to admit that light may 
be thrown on some of Thoreau’s apparent paradoxes by per- 
ceiving that sometimes he half-humorously fenced his deepest 
thoughts, and only expressed them by asides. 


It was inevitable that much in certain parts should bear a 

slightly polemic air. If Mr. Salt were at all to recognise the 
writings of such men as Mr. Lowell, Professor Nichol, and 
others, who sought to give colour to the idea that Thoreau was 
a morbid reactionary and nothing else, it could only be to 
rebut them by presenting a broader and more comprehensive 
view. This he has done as far as possible indirectly, letting 
his new facts and the lights they throw speak for themselves. 
Few persons of open minds, we should think, could read this 
volume, and not feel that something essential is wanting 
in the strictures referred to,—something which shall cover 
and include, without suggestion of strain or special pleading, 
Thoreau’s constant, long-continued Anti-Slavery work and 
agitation, and his power, exhibited in the most effective 
manner, to keep a heart open for the individual while pleading 
for a race. Mr. Page,as Mr. Salt has pointed out, did not 
lose sight of this circumstance, and sought to bring Thoreau’s 
Anti-Slavery action into consistency with his retreat to the 
woods at Walden, which was, after all, confessedly and from 
the first, meant merely as an episode, an experiment to pre- 
pare the better for action in various linesafterwards. Besides, 
we know now that Walden was a secret station for the “ great 
underground railroad,” which Thoreau made the means of 
helping more than one slave towards the North Star. His 
self-denials for the slaves, indeed, were many, and the thought 
of them should have given pause to much which has been 
written of Thoreau from the merely literary side. Thoreau, 
after all, would have looked askance at much which has been 
claimed for him by the high-flying literary critics; for, despite 
what has been called his “ airs,” expression with him was ever 
subordinate to experience, and he would far rather have been 
recognised as the writer of the Plea for John Brown or 
Slavery in Massachusetts, which some of the literary critics 
might sneer at, than be praised for the deftest sentences of 
description or of reflection. 

It is worth noting that while justice is more and more being 
done to Thoreau as a true and tender-hearted man, an un- 
affected lover of his kind, in spite of expressions that some- 
times, it must be confessed, bore an air of revolt, not against 
society, but against the evils that come in the train of arti- 
ficial life, a higher and more distinguished place is claimed 
for him as a man of science which he himself hardly claimed 
to be. Listen to Mr. Grant Allen, who recently visited 
Concord and studied its natural history :— 

“Like no ‘one else, he knew the meaning of every note and 
movement of bird and beast and fish and insect. Born out 
of due time, just too early for the great change in men’s views of 
nature which transferred all interest in outer life from the mere 
dead things one sees in museums to their native habits and modes 
of living, he was yet in some sort a vague and mystical antici- 
patory precursor of the medern school of functional biology. 
eepannsus Page after page of his diary notes facts about the 
pollen showers of pine-trees, the fertilisation of skunk-cabbages, 
the nesting of birds, the preferences of minx, or musk-rat, the 
courtship of butterflies, all of a piece with those minute observa- 
tions on which naturalists nowadays build their most interesting 
theories.” (Fortnightly Review, May, 1888.) 


The St. Francis-like features in his character—his love and 
care for the creatures of wood and wild—only come out the 
more effectively when associated with this view of him as a 
pioneer of scientific theory; only he would have claimed that 
love, and all the finer instincts which it awakens and 
strengthens, stand for more than any new principle of 
classification; and thus, though he sought for links of 
brotherhood between man and brute, would hardly have 
proved a true Darwinian, though perhaps he suggests the 
very elements which future Darwins must fall back on, to 








— 


save them from the master’s fate,—loss of hold on poetry, 
beauty, and all that these imply. But one thing is certain,— 
his significance grows as we recede from him; he demands to 
be more and more studied and recognised on many sides ; and 
Mr. Salt’s able volume comes just in the nick of time to pro- 
mote this object. “The generation he [Thoreau] lectured so 
sharply,” says Mr. John Burroughs, “ will not give the same 
heed to his words as will the next and the next. The first 
effect of the reading of his books upon many minds is irrita- 
tion and disappointment ; the perception of their beauty and 
wisdom comes later.” 

When we read that truly stoical expression of his feelings 
when he received back from Monroe, the publisher, almost the 
whole of the first impression of his first book, and his resolu- 
tion to go on, unmoved, in recording his observations and 
experiences, with the piles of memoirs, reminiscences, criti- 
cisms, and essays alongside, we cannot but be glad that he 
was stoic enough manfully to proceed in what he deemed his 
true course. Only one slip have we noticed in the volume, 
and that is in repeating the error that Thoreau, after his father’s 
death, managed the lead-pencil making business, which, it 
seems, fell to his sister Sophia; and there is, of course, much 
to add to the bibliography, which, though calculated to be 
useful, could at first be only tentative. And we much wish 
that Mr. Salt had followed the example of Dr. S. A. Jones, of 
Ann Arbor, and indicated the American magazines, in which 
English articles on Thoreau had been reprinted. 





THE MOMENT AFTER.* 

By the motto which Mr. Buchanan takes for this story, 
“O healer Death !” we may conclude that he intends his story 
to be a vision of something like the realities of the unseen 
world, and not a mere dream such as a half-hanged man might 
have had of the unseen world in which he had been taught to 
believe as a child, though as a man he had rejected it as an 
idle and superstitious tale. “Betwixt the saddle and the 
ground, he mercy sought and mercy found,” says Sir Walter 
Scott, and Mr. Buchanan has made it the subject of a 
remarkable little study. But in this view of the story, 
which is no doubt the true one, chap. ix., which contains 
a rambling and ill-considered attack on the manner in 
which the Home Secretary,—perhaps we should say, a 
particular Home Secretary,—uses the Crown’s prerogative 
of mercy, is an excrescence, and a rather ugly one. It 
breaks the thread of the story, and gives the impression 
that Mr. Buchanan thinks himself in a position to pass 
judgment on institutions of which he appears to know ex- 
tremely little. Itis certainly not true, as Mr. Buchanan assumes 
it to be true, that it is the drift and intention of the English 
criminal law that the jury is, as he calls it, “the only 
tribunal fitted to decide” whether the criminal ought to be 
executed or not. The intention of the English law is that the 
jury should be the judge of the facts of the case, not the judge 
of the guilt, not the judge even of the gravity of the facts, still 
less of the wisdom or expediency of lightening the sentence, a 
matter in which various considerations not affecting the 
guilt or criminality of the particular criminal come into play. 
That the jury are allowed, if they wish it, to express their own 
opinion as to the expediency of lightening the punishment, 
not only does not show that they have any authority in the 
matter, but distinctly suggests the truth,—namely, that this 
right is accorded to them only as a grace, not as a part of 
theirtrue function. But in this particular story there happens 
to be no recommendation to mercy on the part of the jury; 
so that Mr. Buchanan’s angry digression against institutions 
which do not give effect at once to a jury’s recommendation 
to mercy, is as irrelevant as it is foolish and ill-considered. We 
cannot understand a poet like Mr. Buchanan wedging in this 
heterogeneous chapter to interrupt and lower the tone of an 
imaginative conception. 

As to the story itself, it is certainly an impressive one, 
more especially, we should say, the story of the crime. 
Whether the conception of “Death the healer,”—in other 
words, of the remorse, the penitence, the retribution, the 
upward struggle, which are supposed to follow the moment of 
quasi-death, and to constitute the spiritual element in the 
story,—is equally effective, we are more than doubtful. Mr. 
Buchanan’s conception of the matter seems to be, that if you 





* The Moment After: a Tale of the Unseen. By Robert Buchanin, London: 
William Heinemann, . 
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isolate the soul with its crime, and revivify all that made the 
crime terrible and revolting, the result must be,—first, bitter 
self-reproach, and next, pity for those against whom the crime 
was directed. This seems to us more than questionable, both 
asa matter of experience,and as a matter of moral probability ; 
and even if the pity were actually engendered, it does 
not at all follow that the self-reproach would be. We 
do not find that either sinners or criminals are always revolted 
with themselves when they concentrate their minds on the 
nature of the act they have committed, and we do not see why 
any such isolation with their sin need have that result. A man 
cannot really repent without learning to abhor the inward frame 
of mind which led tothe crime. And he cannot abhor that frame 
of mind without comparing it with the higher frame of mind 
from which one whom he would recognise as nobler than 
himself, standing in the same circumstances, would have 
acted. Now, Mr. Buchanan makes no effort to introduce us 
to any influences which tend to make the criminal of his tale 
loathe his past self by comparing it with any higher attitude 
of feeling which he would wish to have substituted for 
the vindictive jealousy which impelled him to the double 
murder. The Italian murderer of this story, when he ceases 
to be possessed by the old passions, is stirred no doubt by a 
certain pity for his victims; but let pity for his victims be as 
deep as it might, it would not make him really loathe the fierce 
thirst for revenge to which he had given himself up. There 
is no necessary inconsistency between the revenge of one 
moment and the pity of the next. And the stirring of pity at 
the consequences of his ruthless murders, does not prove any true 
moral shame for the overwhelming revengefulness by which 
his whole being had been swept away. It does not seem to us 
that there is anything in this tale to show that if Maurizio 
Modena had passed a second time through the same tempta- 
tion, he would have found any new spiritual power to oppose 
to the fury of wounded pride and burning jealousy by which 
he had been actuated. He is described as being startled by 
the discovery that those whom he had killed had, after all, 
survived the death of their bodies; as being absolutely over- 
whelmed by the loneliness into which his sin and crime had 
plunged him; and as having been touched by the pity 
of his wife’s and her paramour’s sudden and fearful deaths ,; 
but all these feelings are really perfectly consistent with 
the hurricane of vindictive rage in which he had rioted, 
and there is nothing to show that he had faced in full the 
meaning and character of his own revenge, had condemned 
it, and had looked at himself with the pure indignation and 
horror which he deserved. Mr. Buchanan’s picture of his 
sufferings does not seem to us to contain a single element of 
what we should call true penitence. No doubt he acts as if he 
had forgiven those who had sinned against him, as soon as he 
realised how terribly they too had suffered ; but it is one thing 
to forgive those on whom full vengeance has first been wreaked, 
and quite another thing to abhor and repent of that vengeance 
itself. The picture in the following impressive passage, is 
a picture of remorse, bewilderment, regret, wistful hope; 
but it does not seem to us to contain one element of that 
poignant self-loathing and passionate renunciation of a bitter 
jealousy in favour of him who has the highest claim to the 
loyalty of the human heart, which are essential to true peni- 
tence; it contains only the delineation of emotions which 
might prove a very good starting-point for a true conversion, 
but which certainly do not constitute. penitence itself. 
Catherine and her companion, we should tell our readers, are 
the victims of the murderer, whose state of mind is described :— 

“ Methought a strange pity possessed me, such as I had felt 
when first I saw her lying slain, because she looked so still and 
white and beautiful on her bed of death ; and when I touched her 
softly and tried to waken her, she did not stir, and the other had 
run on and stood looking back and beckoning as I had beckoned. 
I turned to follow, but my feet were as lead, my old life rose 
within me heavy and dreadful, and I came back, kneeling down 
again by Catherine, and, bending over her, kissed her on the cold 
brow. And with that kiss a strange yearning came upon me to 
uplift her and bear her with me I knew not whither; for I 
thought, ‘I cannot leave her on these waste sands alone, since 
presently she will awaken and see the empty heavens and be 
afraid.’ So I stooped and raised her in my arms, trembling 
beneath her weight, and holding her gently; and as I stepped 
forward the load grew lighter, and my feet seemed light as air, 
and I ran along swiftly and passed the other, and left him a long 
way behind. And flying thus, I felt full of a new peace and 
lightness, and felt as if I could wander on for ever and never 


weary; till suddenly I felt her move in mine arms, and breathe 
feebly, and I knew that she lived. Then I set her down gently, 





and stood looking at her, and she smiled and pu 

and touched me softly on the hair; and at ths co = nant 
fell from me, and I fell on my knees weeping and moanin “ vs Md 
naming her name. Then Catherine said: ‘ He tarries a ony \ 
behind. Go back to him, Maurizio.’—I looked back and saw m4 
sign or trace of him whom we had left; so I turned to Catherine 
and said : ‘Let us wander on together.’—But when I moved a4 
depart my feet were as lead, and my whole life felt like death 
within me, and I could not stir; and Catherine said again: ‘He 
tarries a long way behind. Go back to him, Maurizio”—Anq ere 
I knew it I was running back across the sands, and how long I ran 
I knew not, but it seemed for years and years, and I knew that I 
could not pause until I had found him; but at last I saw him 
lying under the palm-tree where I had found him first, and bent 
over him, and saw that he was dead. I touched him, but he was 
cold and did not stir, and far away I saw Catherine standing and 
looking back and beckoning ; so I bent above him and raised him 
in mine arms as I had raised Catherine, and carried him gently. 
and at every step I took the load felt lighter, till I ran with him 
swiftly as the wind runs over waving wheat, and ever I grew more 
light and strong, till I brought him to the place where Catherino 
waited, and he wakened smiling as I set him down. So we three 
stood together looking on one another, and the heavens sparkled 
like frost above us, and far away there grew a light like the dim 
first flush of day. And Catherine said : ‘ We are dead, but there 
is no death. Let us go on together, Maurizio.’ ” 


That is impressive of its kind, but the kind is not that which 
seems to us wanted in a picture of the healing moral influences 
which are put forth by the immediate approach of death, or 
by the passage through death, whichever of the two the story 
is supposed to portray. Mr. Buchanan has to show that his 
dying criminal realises to the full what he has actually been, 
what he ought to have been, and the infinite gulf which 
separates the one from the other, and that his whole heart 
craves the divine grace which would enable him under like 
temptation in future, to renounce his former self in favour of 
the purer self. But Mr. Buchanan only does show that when the 
vindictive rage has spent itself in a great act of revenge, his 
criminal can forgive those who have suffered at his hands, the 
anguish they inflicted on him, and can try to help them to 
become better. But that is not penitence; it is only 
evidence that the criminal is not hardened in his im. 
penitence. It is one thing to be moved to pity by the spec- 
tacle of the misery which revenge has wrought, and quite 
another, bitterly to renounce that revenge, and abhor the very 
attitude of heart in which it was determined on and wrought 
out. On the whole, we think that Mr. Buchanan has succeeded 
better in depicting “the Moment Before,” than “the Moment 
After.” 





PROFESSOR LAURIE’S LECTURES ON LANGUAGE.* 
THESE lectures are full of valuable hints for all who have to 
teach languages in schools. They are not quite so pleasant 
to read as they might be, because the author’s style lacks 
simplicity. But he rarely fails to go to the root of the 
matter in the questions which he raises, and his experience 
in teaching enables him to speak with authority, and not as 
his fellow-lecturer, Dr. Warner. The earlier lectures deal 
mainly with the best method of familiarising young boys with 
the elements of English, and these we must, for the most part, 
leave uncriticised. In his final lectures, on “The Method of 
Teaching Foreign Tongues” and on “ Latin as a Type,” he 
seems to us to be at his best; and it is out of sincere respect 
for such a writer that we shall notice some of the points on 
which we are inclined to differ from his views. We are quite 
at one with him in regarding Latin as a tongue which every edu- 
cated Englishman ought to learn, though we fail to discern the 
“element of truth” which he finds in the passage quoted from 
the Education Commissioner of the United States, Dr. W. T. 
Harris. “ One may say,” writes that functionary, “that of a 
hundred boys, fifty of whom had studied Latin for a period of 
six months, while the other fifty had not studied Latin at all, 
the fifty with a smattering of Latin would possess some slight 
impulse towards analysing the legal and political view of 
human life, and surpass the other fifty in this direction. Placed 
on a distant frontier with the task of building a new civilisa- 
tion, the fifty with a smattering of Latin would furnish law- 
makers and political rulers, legislators, and builders of the 
State.” It would be idle to probe an exaggeration like this, but 
it is pleasant, for all that, to read so strong a corroboration 
from such a quarter, of the view which Frederick the Great held 
of the value of Latin for educational purposes. And Professor 
Laurie understates, if anything, his case, when he says that a 
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knowledge of Latin shortens the time needed for acquiring 
French, Italian, and Spanish by at least one-half. On the other 
hand, he overstates it slightly when he asserts that Latin is 
to a very large extent, to the extent of two-thirds at least, our 
own tongue. But his contention that the language of Cicero 
is ina certain sense not dead, seems reasonable. For Latin 
unquestionably still lives in the tongue of Englishmen, and 
influences their thoughts to an extent of which those who have 
no Latin have no conception. Yet, strictly speaking, Latin 
is, of course, a dead language, and of its study as such the 
Professor writes thus :— 


«The study of Latin as a dead tongue, especially when it is 
accompanied by a study of the life, art, and literature of the 
, has a remarkable influence upon the line of thought and 


ie. It has this influence by connecting us in a living way 


with what seems, but truly is not a dead past, and thereby ex- 
ding our intellects and moral sympathies so as to embrace 
that past as part of our own life. Modern contemporary language 
and life are too near to have this cultivating influence to the same 
extent, and do not teach us to see things in a true perspective. 
Neither the Hindu nor the Chinese language and life would serve, 
because they are not our past. The ancient life, by thus stimu- 
lating the historical imagination and carrying it out of the present, 
tends to give balance of mind, checks sciolism of opinion, and 
crudity of judgment based on a narrow induction of things, which 
as being close at hand are apt to assume undue importance.” 
There is no exaggeration here, and it may be taken for 
granted that Latin is quite as indispensable in schools as the 
King of Prussia thought it was. A current of feeling just 
now is running somewhat strongly in favour of science and 
modern languages as substitutes for Greek and Latin in our 
schools. There is much to be said on behalf of that feeling, 
but Professor Laurie’s objections to it seem well founded. 
He is alive to the mistake which for so many years made 
Greek and Latin the be-all and end-all of an English gentle- 
man’s education. He inveighs very warmly against the claims 
of what he calls “classical and humanistic education,” and 
contends that its votaries fail to see that their practice is in 
the last resort neither classical nor humanistic, and is above 
all “un-Hellenic.” Now, we detest the word “humanistic,” 
and have no prejudice whatever against a thing of any kind 
because it happens to wear the aspect of being un-Hellenic. 
We think it probable, therefore, that Professor Laurie over- 
states his case again in the following lively passage :— 

“We do not,” he says, “take up the Greek attitude of mind by 
dissecting Greek, any more than we become of the same spirit as 
Christ by virtue of our knowledge of New Testament philology. 
Do you imagine for a moment that if the Athenians had dis- 
covered Sanskrit they would have trained their youth on the Vedic 
Hymns or the Mahabharata? Can you think of a Pericles or a 
Plato burying the nine Muses out of sight, and carefully 
eschewing music, art, national literature and history, and 
guarding their boys from such frivolous society by involving 
them in Sanskrit and Zend, and putting all their money on these ? 
(The italics are the author’s.] In the manner of our devotion to 
Greek and Latin we are conspicuously un-Greek. To have a frank, 
open eye for all that is beautiful, to give a hospitable reception to all 
that presents itself as knowledge, to train in past heroisms, and 
in present civic duties, this is to be Hellenic. In education, the 
Athenians gave boys what nourished and enlarged the mind.” 
The Athenians, in the palmy days of their literature, cared 
for no foreign tongue, and what foreign tongue was there for 
them to care for? But it would seem from Plutarch’s ignor- 
ance of Latin, that Greeks, even during the decadence of their 
literature, were as indifferent to foreign languages as French- 
men, for the most part, are. Yet Frenchmen seem, we do not 
know how or why, to falsify, more than any other civilised 
race do, Goethe’s peremptory dictum that “a man who knows 
only his own language does not know even that.” 

We have no space for entering into the details of Professor 
Laurie’s method of teaching Latin. It is sound and sensible, 
but he fails to appreciate the full significance of the fact that 
unless a man has by nature the gift of teaching others well, 
he cannot be taught how to do so, any more than a man with- 
out the gift of poetry can be taught to write good poems. He 
is of opinion that no class should consist of more than thirty- 
five boys. We strongly believe that fifteen is nearer the 
mark. And although we agree in the main with his remarks 
on the value of appealing to the eye when teaching, he goes a 
little too far when he says that nothing new should be 
taught which is not presented to the eye on the board. 
“How foolish,” he says, “is a master to give for the 
first time scindo, and merely tell the conjugation of it, 
and yet how universal is the practice.” But here he 
puts the saddle on the wrong horse. It is the lexico- 
graphers whe are to blame for the teacher’s error. They, 


one and all, write absurdly and wrongly scindo, “to cut,” 
instead of scindere, for while amare (to stick to an old familiar 
friend) means “to love,” amo clearly does not. We are 
inclined to think, too, that Cesar’s Commentaries are not a 
boy’s book, and that “the graphic maps which should be 
constantly present and constantly referred to,” when those 
Commentaries are being read, would be hindrances rather 
than aids to the study of Cesar’s Latinity. 

The Professor has a just appreciation of Quintilian, and 
quotes very happily in illustration of his own views about 
reading aloud, that great writer’s opinion that “reading should 
be manly and grave, but grave with a certain sweetness.” He 
quotes also Quintilian’s golden warning, which will bear any 
amount of repetition: “Cito scribendo non fit ut bene 
scribatur, bene scribendo fit ut cito.’? His lecture on “ Lan- 
guage as Literature” is as interesting as it is instructive. 
But we do not quite follow him in his contention that Litera- 
ture cannot be made without degradation a subject for 
examiners to play fantastic tricks with. Certainly there are 
examiners who can set very foolish questions upon any subject ; 
but it must be their fault if, when Literature is the subject for 
examination, the essays sent up for degrees should consist, as. 
Professor Laurie thinks they might, of “ chatter about Shelley 
and Harriet.” 

In conclusion, we have. nothing more to do than tocommend 
these Lectures very warmly to all who are interested in the 
theory and practice of education. 





ELIZABETHAN IRELAND.* 


TuHIs is a good addition to the Carisbrooke Library, and 
doubtless we have not yet come to an end of the books pro- 


'fessing to “discover,” as Sir John Davies did, “the true 


causes ” why Ireland is Ireland. Every one who knows any- 
thing of Irish chronicles knows the excellent dialogue between 
Irenzus and Endoxus, in which Spenser gave his opinions on 
all things Irish, not unkindly, considering that the eighteen 
years he spent in Ireland were among the most unhappy of 
her unhappy history; that his house, Kilcolman, was burned 
over his head, and that the unrelenting Puritan, Lord Grey 
(Sir Arthegal of the Faery Queen), was his model of policy. In 
the past ten years, how often has not the poet’s description 
of the Munster famine and desolation after the Desmond 
War been cited, and Davies’s report of Irish amenability 
to law and Protestant teaching, if only it could be got of 
the right English sort; while antagonistic Saxons like Mr. 
Froude have Moryson’s criticisms on Irish manners always 
ready for quotation. It is well to have the context of these 
passages easily accessible, as in this well-edited volume, and 
we are better able to measure justly the prejudices of the 
writers, and perhaps to read between their lines what the 
Desmond or Shane O’Neil might have had to say in vindica- 
tion of their resistance. Spenser, Davies, and Moryson wrote 
at the turning-point of Irish affairs, immediately after the 
prolonged attempt of Elizabeth’s officers to kill and starve out 
the “ English rebels and the Irish enemy,” and in the first years 
of craftier policy, when serious efforts were made to replace 
by English law and religion the customs of the Septs and the 
intricate Brehon system of jurisprudence. Both were still an 
avowed authority for the Irish. It had not been so long since 
Lord Sussex proposed the use of Brehon law, and Chief Baron 
Finglas, in Henry VIII.’s reign, observed that Irishmen 
“keep such laws and statutes which they make upor 
their hills firm and stable, without breaking them for any 
favour or reward.” There was a characteristic colour and 
separateness about the Irish nationality when the essays in 
this volume were written which makes them pleasanter 
reading than later dissertations on Irish contrariety, though 
lack of sympathy and knowledge hindered Spenser and Davies 
from any right estimate of the forces they were combating. 
Spenser theorised on Scythian origins, but, for all that he 
was Colin Clout himself, he found pastoral life in summer 
boolies, and pastoral manners in their rough reality, savage, if 
not shameful. The shepherds would not dance to Renaissance 
pipes. Gloriana’s knights were not as honest and faithful as- 
they should have been. “ Lord, how quickly doth that country 
alter men’s natures!” he exclaims; but neither he nor Davies 
seems to guess why Ireland has ever assimilated the unceasing 
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immigration from the East in a way that has never happened 
to English colonists or conquerors elsewhere, and always 
deflected from their aim the best measures devised by English 
good-will. The people of Ireland are now of probably larger 
English than Irish descent, and they turn and rend their rela- 
tions with all the hatred of kinship, and outdo the true Celts, 
if any are left, in adherence to the code and customs of the 
dim past. Spenser had no Maine or Le Play to explain the 
attractions and suitability of these laws to pastoral but fighting 
nomads, as were the Septs who struggled for the mastery 
within the narrow limits of their island. Probably Sir John 
Davies, active Attorney-General, would not have listened to 
Maine or Le Play ; but we think a new and useful interest can 
be found in these reports, taken as they were when Irish in- 
dependence was in its death-throes, just because they reveal 
here and there some trait of Irish thought and sentiment 
before the people were, so to speak, run to earth under the 
penal laws. No marching to and fro, no desolation of the 
jand, had in Spenser’s time subdued the nimble-witted, nimble- 
footed kernes. The Irish chiefs succeeded best in the game 
of treachery, and certainly did not retaliate with the cruelty 
of Dublin Castle, perhaps because they were not so skilful in 
the science of torture. Davies was afterwards more successful 
in his offers of sugared law, and yet he laid the foundations of 
a deeper antagonism by his Protestant propaganda. Fynes 
Moryson hoped good results from starch and soap, but he 
became sceptical of any Irish advance, when, having captured 
a baggage-wagon laden with these engines of reform, the kernes 
proceeded to eat them! Yet even in the pages of these suffering 
Englishmen, we can discern reasons for the Irish elasticity 
which they had not discovered. We can, with our larger out- 
look on the world, better appreciate the antique people of 
herdsmen who, face to face with continuous invasion of their 
unguarded pleasant land, with the Atlantic and Hy Brasil 
at their back, altogether outside the feudal and ecclesiastical 
system of Europe, had yet the strength for centuries to 
assimilate the swarming colonists from the East, and remain 
distinctly unconquered, however often beaten in the field by 
the power of England. Sir John Davies found “the bodies 
and minds of the people endued with extraordinary abilities 
of nature;” and after four centuries of “almost a continued 
war between the English and the Irish,” he marvels why— 

“The manners of the mere Irish are so little altered since the 
days of King Henry II., as appeareth by the description made 
by Giraldus Cambrensis, who lived and wrote in that time, albeit 
there have been since that time so many English colonies planted 
in Ireland as that, if the people were numbered at this day by 
the poll, such as are descended of English race would be found 
more in numbers than the ancient natives.” 

The old Irish laws and customs in force at the end of the 
Tudor wars have still their echoes, and they must have had 
remarkable adaptability to human conscience, whether of 
Celt or Norman, Ironside or Stuart adventurer. Even the 
Christianity introduced by Patrick was woven into the ancient 
Druid establishment, and Davies understood little if anything 
of the intricate endowments of the co-arbs, or, as he calls 
them, “corbes,” and erenachs, and the strong lay element which 
from the first gave the tribal form to Irish monasteries, and 
allowed the chiefs of the clans an ecclesiastical authority 
which might have satisfied Henry VIII. The English jurists 
could not appreciate the Brehon care for men’s persons as of 
greater importance than men’s properties. The minute rules 
for fosterage, dress, and education; the strict laws against 
slander and satire, which truly would be extremely useful at 
the present time; the due apportionment of “honour price ” 
according to the merit of the individual, were doubtless 
fond conceits to Sir John Davies, while commutations for 
murder by eric fines seemed to him “lewd and damnable.” 
The customs of Ireland had been sorely defaced and 
confused, and murders were wholesale under the name 
of war; but the fact is noted by the English lawyer 
that, “for the space of five years past, there have not been 
found so many malefactors worthy of death in all the 
six circuits of this realme (which is now divided into thirty- 
two shires at large) as in one circuit of six shires—namely, 
the western circuit in England. For the truth is,” he adds, 
“that in time of peace, the Irish are more fearful to offend the 
law than the English or any other nation whatsoever.” Yet 
Ireland had been outlawed from the European community; 
indeed, had never belonged to it while the foundations of 
modern society were laid. Even her religious practices had 








not followed the developments of Continental ecclesiasticism, 
until, indeed, the monstrous Establishment forced on her, and 
hope of help from Spain and Italy, bound her affections and 
her loyalty to Rome. In this volume we find abundant reason 
for the passionate attachment of the Irish to their faith and 
its teachers, which sprung almost new-born from the general 
ruin of their ancient laws and customs, when no doubt much 
that perplexes ordinary Englishmen in their indifference to 
material progress and otherworldliness, became a habit of 
thought. Sir John Davies, working in concert with a certain 
Mr. Justice Saxey, had much to do in the great blunder of 
coercing Irish consciences. We do not find mention in this 
volume of the strenuous effort, under Star Chamber mandates 
and heavy fines, to force the Irishry into attendance at Pro. 
testant services; but Sir J. Davies relied on this means, 
hardly less than on English common law, to introduce 
“ civility” in Ireland. The attempt must have seemed a bad 
joke to the people. Spenser remarks :— 

“Tt is great wonder to see the odds which are between the zeal 
of Popish priests and the ministers of the Gospel. For they 
spare not to come out of Spain, from Rome and from Rheims, by 
long toil and dangerous travelling, hither, where they know peril 
of death awaiteth them and no reward or riches are to be found, 
only to draw the people into the Church of Rome: whenas some 
of our idle ministers, having a way for credit and estimation 
thereby opened to them, and having the livings of the country 
offered unto them without pains and without peril, will neither 
for the same nor any love of God, nor zeal of religion, nor for all 
the good they may do by winning souls to God, be drawn forth 
from their warm nests to look out into God’s harvest.” 

Sir J. Davies remarks that in two bishoprics held by one 
Robert Draper, “there is no divine service or sermon to be 
heard within either of his dioceses ;” and in another letter, 
addressed to Cecil, that is among the State papers, though not 
given in this volume, he reports :— ' 

“The churchmen for the most part throughout the Kingdom, 
were mere idols and ciphers and such as cannot read ; and yet the 
most of them, whereof many were serving-men and some horse- 
boys, were not without two or three benefices apiece. Nevertheless 
for all their pluralities, they were most of them beggars; for the 
patron, or ordinary, or some of their friends, took the greater 
part of their profits by a plain contract before their institution. 
And what is the effect of these abuses? The churches are ruined 
and fallen down to the ground in all parts of the Kingdom. There 
is no divine service, no christening of children, no receiving of 
the Sacrament, no Christian meeting or assembly, no, not once a 
year; in a word, no more demonstration of religion than amongst 
Tartars or cannibals.” 

The customs of tanistry and gavelkind seemed to Sir John 
Davies as inconsistent with “civility” as were the laws 
regulating Church property, and he probably would have con- 
sidered the most venerable institutions of the Asiatic races, 
of which we have learned some similarities to the Brehon 
jurisprudence, as equally inferior to “Coke upon Littleton.” 
It is a touching little picture that he gives of the aged and 
decrepit “ principal brehon” of M‘Guire’s country, who, when 
required to produce a roll of his chief’s rents, “fetching a 
deep sigh, confessed that he knew where the roll was” (it was 
in his bosom), “ but that it was dearer to him than his life.” 
While he wrote of them as agrarian divisions, what did the 
English lawyer know of all that kindly custom which under- 
lay the ballebetaghs, or farms held rent-free, in return for 
which the tenant was bound to entertain travellers and the 
soldiers of his chief when on the march. Fynes Moryson 
waxes indignant that there were no inns in Ireland, and no 
doubt the open houses of the betaghs had become degraded 
from their early use, which dates from pre-historic times; but 
their existence points to the wide divergence of Irish manners 
from those of any other part of Europe, and suggests rather 
an intricate if outworn civilisation than a raw savagery. That 
other lands were held of right by the chroniclers and rhymers 
of the chief, seemed foolishness to Davies, who observes that 
this class of tenants were enemies to the English Government, 
and therefore to be dispossessed. The intricate métayer system 
of land-tenure, which seems well suited to a pastoral people, 
could not but have grieved his feudal soul. The elaborate 
rules of distraint probably seemed to him a sort of thieving, 
and we are told “the Irish use almost no other kind of theft 
but theft of cattle”’ The Folkmotes were to Spenser no 
more than Parliaments of crows; yet at them curiously subtle 
questions of individual rights and wrongs were discussed, and 
the tribal system was maintained, which was elaborated in 
Ireland to extreme detail, and begot a personal solidarity 
between the members of a sept that possibly gave weakness 
to the individual character. 
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The three writers who contribute to this Elizabethan survey 

of Ireland describe the country in terms of admiration which 
hardly seem now applicable. The “ beautiful and sweet 
country adorned with goodly woods” has not gained in fer- 
tility. The woollen manufactures, appreciated even by Fynes 
Moryson, no longer excel, and it is forgotten that drugget 
takes its name from Drogheda. The “Prime stories,” which 
it behoved every bard to know by heart, have sunk, as Mr. 
Matthew Arnold perceived, into English prose and poetry, and 
ennobled it; yet which of them are recognised now, though in 
them are phrases that would immortalise a ballad of the 
Scottish border? The wrecked Ireland, as Spenser and 
Davies saw it, could yet show men of singular strength, 
activity, and beauty ; the horse and hound, companions of men 
in battle and hunting, were at their best. It could not have 
been altogether “lewd and damnable,” this Irish life which 
the Fitzurses and Veres, and De Burghs and Geraldines 
assumed as a garment. 

It is difficult to read these treatises in a purely antiquarian 
spirit. The pressing problem of modern Ireland haunts us 
as we try to see wherein the causes of our failures to 
Anglicise the island so near to us, and so continuously 
colonised, lie. We desire to have done with recrimina- 
tion, and be just and sympathetic to what there is generous, 
and even ideal, in Irish conceptions of life. These records of 
disastrous experiments chiefly strengthen our conviction that, 
though they are not inhabitants of Jupiter or Saturn, the 
people of Ireland have not travelled by the same route as the 
people of England along the centuries. For them, trial by 
jury, legislation by majorities—roughly speaking, all our 
peculiarly English methods of representation, are as unfitted 
now as when Poynings imposed the statute-book on the Irish 
clans. In the fact that we are so near lies our difficulty, for 
English Radicalism stands in the way of a solid cure, and the 
word “Crown Colony” can but be whispered. Yet probably 
in that direction, rather than by further doses of the English 
Parliamentary system, can we hope to restore our sister-island, 
let us say, to the comparative prosperity described by Spenser 
as existing before the Desmond War. 





LEGENDS AND TRADITIONS OF YORKSHIRE.* 
OnE identifies Yorkshire—in spite of York itself, that strong- 
hold of cloistered meditation, that standing evidence of the 
reality of the Pax Romana—so much with the material 
activity of modern England, and with that provincial energy 
of brain and heart which “ holds a fretful realm in awe,” that 
one is positively glad to learn from Mr. Parkinson that it has 
legends and traditions, in the academic sense—as he does not 
forget to remind us—of things to be read and things handed 
down. Yet so numerous are these, that Mr. Parkinson, in his 
introduction to the second of his two volumes, says the subject 
seems inexhaustible, and that the traditions and romances of 
families, connected with the county and altogether omitted, 
would alone suffice for another volume. There is abun- 
dance of variety in the collection which has now been 
published, and in which are found “stories and narra- 
tives ranging from those which border upon authentic 
history, and have undoubtedly fact for their foundation, to 
others whose origin can only have been superstition or fable, 
and many of them handed down from the mythical gods and 
heroes of heathen days; while there will also be found a 
middle class, consisting of relations in which it is possible to 
perceive a centre of fact or historical truth, but rendered in- 
definite or indistinct by the halo of mystery or perversion with 
which time or ingenuity has surrounded it.” Some of Mr. 
Parkinson’s stories have no doubt appeared before, while 
several are told of other counties than Yorkshire, and even 
of other countries than of England. Take, for example, the 
story of “why Buern the Busecarle brought the Danes into 
Yorkshire in the year 867.” At this time Osbert or Osbrith 
was King of Northumbria. He was a licentious man, and so 
unpopular with his subjects that a section of them rose in 
insurrection, and established themselves as the independent 
Kingdom of Bernicia, over which they placed Ella, one of 
their own knights, as King. While hunting in the forest of 
York, Osbrith called upon his Baron, the Busecarle, and repaid 
the hospitality extended to him by Buern’s wife in his absence, 
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by outraging her. Buern went to York, bearded his King 
while sitting among his nobles, and threw off his allegiance. 
Summoning to his help the Danes, who by this time had 
arrived in the Ouse, he led them against Osbrith, who had 
fortified himself in York. “Then,” says the Chronicler 
Gaimar, “the city was quickly taken, and there were a great 
many people slain. Osbrith, the King, was slain there. Buern, 
his enemy, was avenged.” Here we have reproduced the most 
familiar of all stories, ancient and modern, according to which 
a public or national movement is the result of a private out- 
rage or vendetta. Or take, again, the pretty legend of the 
formation of Lake Semerwater, occupying a wild, solitary 
position in the hills above Aysgarth Force, and whose waters 
occasionally flood the lowlands of the valley beneath. The 
story runs that the lake is the site of a once considerable 
town. This town was visited by an angel in the guise of a 
beggar, who was driven from every house but one, which was 
inhabited by an old and poverty-stricken couple. With them 
he spent an evening; and in the morning, after looking back 
over the town, which, in his opinion, had treated him so badly, 
he repeated these lines :— 
“Semerwater rise! Semerwater sink ! 
And swallow the town, all save this house 
Where they gave me meat and drink.” 

Immediately after the words were uttered, the waters in the 
valley beneath rose and submerged the town, with the excep- 
tion of the hospitable cottage. In his remarks prefatory to 
this legend, Mr. Parkinson says that “its remote origin is 
probably to be found in the Scripture narrative of the destruc- 
tion of the Cities of the Plain, and the formation thereby of the 
Dead Sea.” 


While rationalism is permissible or inevitable in regard to 
legends and traditions of the kind that Mr. Parkinson here 
works amongst, it is unpleasant, and not specially profitable, 
to carry it toan extreme. What advantage, for example, can 
possibly come of disturbing the myths or half-truths in which 
the origin of leading names is imbedded? Take, for example, 
the story which explains the meaning of the name of 
Metcalf, one of the oldest families of Yorkshire, of whose 
more ancient members it is recorded that one was High 
Forester of Wensleydale in the time of Richard I., that another 
fought at Agincourt, and that a third, when High Sheriff in 
the time of Queen Mary, met her judges at York with a 
cavalcade of three hundred attendants of his own name all 
mounted upon white horses of the Wensleydale breed. In the 
Saxon time, when Wensleydale was a large forest, the dales- 
men of Rydale were thrown into a perfect panic by the hearing 
of strange sounds in a wood not far off, and the seeing of 
what seemed to be strange animals in the twilight. In this 
emergency, a meeting of dalesmen was held, when the sug- 
gestion was made that two of their number should proceed to 
the wood and unravel the mystery. Oswald, an unmarried 
man of some position, volunteered for the service, and after 
a little hesitation, Wilfrid, another landowner, consented to join 
him. Armed with boar-spears, the two men started on what 
seemed a perilous mission. By-and-by a sound was heard, 
which Wilfrid affirmed to be the roar of a lion, and finally an 
animal was seen moving slowly towards them. Exclaiming “ It 
is a lion!” Wilfrid threw down his hunting-spear, fled through 
the wood, and on reaching the village, informed his fellow- 
dalesmen that he had seen an enormous lion, which was 
doubtless devouring Oswald by that time. Oswald, however, 
proceeded cautiously forward, spear in position. “ e went 
on—it came on—and he met—what! a calf! a black, or, as 
some authorities say, a red calf! From that time the 
courageous Oswald was known as Oswald Met-Calf, and the 
harmless animal, so boldly met, was given a place upon his 
armorial shield; and, in like manner, the cowardly Wilfrid 
ever after bore about with him the token of his ignominious 
flight, in the name of Wilfrid Lightfoot.” It would obviously 
be a great pity to disturb so delightfully childish a story as 
this,—to suggest that the name accounts for the story, and not 
the story for the name. 

The fairy and historical legends of Yorkshire are as a rule, 
and no doubt inevitably so, much the same as those of other 
counties, except perhaps such of them as are associated with 
the Wars of the Roses. Nor do Robin Hood and his men appear 
to have acted in a more original manner in Yorkshire than they 
have done elsewhere. Dragons, serpents, “ worms,” and such- 
like monstrous pests, seem, too, to perform the same feats 
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wherever they appear. Mr. Parkinson gives, with all ampli- 
tude of detail, the stories that centre round Mother Shipton ; 
but she is a tolerably familiar personage by this time. The 
most entertaining, if not always the most edifying stories, are, 
indeed, those which are attached to particular places. A good 
one is that which bears the name of “The Three Tailors of 
Leake,”—a place which was almost entirely swept away, as 
Mr. Parkinson naively informs us, “ by ruthless sons of Scotia 
when they ravaged these northern parts, after the disastrous 
battle of Bannockburn.” Up even to the last generation, 
tailors in Yorkshire, as in Scotland, did their work in the 
houses of their customers, who, as a rule, provided the 
material for the household clothing. Occasionally it would 
seem that the tailor was suspected of stealing portions of the 
cloth; und the Leake legend strengthens—if, indeed, it does 
not justify—the suspicion. Three tailors,a master and two 
apprentices, belonging to the hamlet of Silton, had been 
engaged at a house known as Leake Hall. Their day’s work 
over, they started for Silton. Their road was a footpath that 
passed through a churchyard, which was surrounded by 
‘high walls. In the churchyard there were a number of 
black Scotch bullocks, and one of these had laid itself 
down at the foot of some steps by which the footpath 
enters the enclosure. The master-tailor, in perfect self-con- 
fidence and in spite of the darkness, led the way across the 
steps, and in so doing strode upon the back of the recumbent 
bullock. “In an instant it was upon its feet, with the tailor 
still upon its back. Terrified with its strange burden, it rushed 
away into the deeper darkness, where, as it galloped round the 
ancient pile, its snortings of fear, mingled with the frantic 
cries of its rider, made the place resound with most unearthly 
noises. Thetwo youthful followers at once rushed back to the 
Hall, conscience-stricken and terrified; and throwing down 
certain small parcels upon the table, exclaimed with breath- 
less gasps, ‘Here are the trimmings, and here are the buttons 
and linings; but the devil has run away with the master and the 
piece of broadcloth’” Mr. Parkinson is not exactly to York- 
shire what Dean Ramsay was to Scotland, for the social 
province which he attempts to make his own is more limited, 
and he has not the Dean’s gift of entertaining his readers. 
But he has produced a book which can be easily read and 
ought to be greatly enjoyed. In one respect also his fate will 
probably resemble the Dean’s. His work will be declared—he 
declares as much himself—to be by no means exhaustive, 
and the name of his imitators will be Legion. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


GIFT-BOOKS. 

Messrs. Routledge publish a gaily coloured book of various 
nursery-rhymes, under the title of Mother Goose, and The House 
that Jack Built (which, by-the-way, is an adaptation of a Polish 
Passover hymn). The speciality of the latter volume is that it is 
shaped to resemble the house itself, having projections that 
resemble gables and chimneys. This kind of realism is also to 
be seen in A Apple Pie, illustrated by Gordon Browne (and well 
illustrated, we need hardly say), and A Frog He Would a-Wooing 
Go, also well illustrated by “ W.” Both are engraved and printed 
by Edmund Evans. Here one book has the outline of a pie, with 
a crust that has “‘risen” in such a way as to show a skilful cook, 
and the other a perhaps less obvious frog.——From Messrs. Rout- 
ledge, again, we get Archie: Illustrated Stories in Prose and Verse. 
The stories are sufficiently good; the illustrations, by A. W. 
Cooper, A. T. Elwes, M. E. Edwards, F. A. Fraser, Hal Ludlow, 
and E. J. Wheeler, mostly very good.—The Railway Book gives 
“ Tales, Sketches, and Descriptions for Young People” of various 
matters connected with railways. These matters have plenty of 
interest and pathos in them. The old coaching days, for all their 
picturesqueness, cannot compare with them, so vast and varied is 
the life connected with them. This is a book which we can 
certainly recoommend.—Little Wide-Awake’s Primer, by Mrs. Sale- 
Barker, a picture-alphabet, in and out of order, examples for 
writing, and short reading-lessons. The Noah’s Ark Painting- 
Book gives on opposite pages pictures and blanks which are to be 
«coloured like them. The drawings are not too intricate, nor the 
colours difficult to match. Oranges and Lemons, the Bells of St. 
Clement’s. 

Japanese Plays. By the late Thomas R. H. McClatchie. Edited 
by his brother, Ernest S. McClatchie. (W. H. Allen.)—This is a 
new edition of a book published some years ago in Yokohama, 
where its contents had previously appeared in the columns of the 











a 
Japan Daily Herald. The author says in his preface that these 
rhymes “must not be taken as translations,” but that they are 
“ merely efforts to sketch, in a cursory manner, the general outline 
of the plots.” The Japanese dramas are of an enormous length ; 
and in this, as, indeed, in other respects, require adaptation to 
Western tastes. Mr. McClatchie’s rhymes, whether or no they 
represent the originals, are exceedingly good. We have seen 
nothing that comes so near for ease and humour to “ Ingoldsby.” 
Here is a specimen, and it is not better than a score of others that 
might easily be given :— 
“Yes, my heroine ’s charming !—her figure so trim 

As the willow tree’s bough is as ee and slim ; 

Her complexion ’s as white as is Fuji’s hoar peak 

*Neath the snows of midwinter - like damask her cheek— 

With a dear little nose, 
And two eyes black as sloes, 

And a pair of ripe lips which, when parted, disclose 

Pearly teeth—her fine eyebrows obliquely are set, 

(In Japan that ’s a beauty)—her hair ’s dark as jet, 

And is coiled in thick masses on top of her pate, 

In a wonderful chignon as big as a plate — 

(There are eight styles of chignon, just here I may tell 

My fair readers, as known to the Japanese belle).’’ 


The illustrations, in true Japanese style, are also very good. 


St. Nicholas. Conducted by Mary Mapes Dodge. Vol. XVII, 
Part II., May-October, 1890. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—There is little 
or nothing to say that we have not said before of the half-yearly 
volume of St. Nicholas. It continues to hold its pride of place 
among children’s magazines. The reading and the illustrations are 
as good and as varied as ever. Mrs. Pennell discourses pleasantly 
about “Cycling,” with special advice to girls.” Miss M. Stone 
contributes a “ Living Chain,” in which we get about one hundred 
and sixty links, from Adam to Abraham Lincoln. The construction 
of such chains would be an interesting historical game. Only it 
should be limited to historical times, and actual authority should 
be given for the joining of the links. The illustrations are 
excellent, as usual. We may mention with special praise, “Little 
Frenchmen at School.” 

The Boy’s Own Annual and The Girl’s Own Annual (56 Paternoster 
Row), are republications in handsome volumes of two weekly 
papers devoted to the interests of boys and girls respectively. We 
have commended them often before, and readily do so again. The 
functions of the two are as much discriminated as they should be; 
the volume for girls being, as it doubtless should be, more boyish 
than that for boys is girlish. Still, there is a difference, and this, 
we think, of about the right amount. In the Boy’s Annual, Mr. 
J. Munro tells the story of “The Wire and the Wave: a Tale of 
the Submarine Telegraph,” and so somewhat of a novelty; the 
Rev. A. N. Malan contributes the tale of “ Uncle Towser;” while 
from the pen of Mr. David Ker we have “For Life and Death: 
a Tale of Northern India,” and “The Lost Expedition: a Story 
of Western Africa.’”——In the Girl’s Annual, the chief serials are : 
“ Kathleen’s Handful,” by the author of “The Atelier du Lys ;” 
and “ Aldyth’s Inheritance,” by Eglanton Thorne. Girls seem to 
be less eager for fiction than their brothers. Their favourite 
pursuits and amusements admit, it may be, of more literary 
treatment than do those of their brothers. The miscellaneous 
contents of both volumes defy classification or description. 


Pictures from the Acts of the Holy Apostles. By the Rev. H. J. 
Wilmot-Buxton. Illustrated by Wyndham Hughes. (Mowbray 
and Co., Oxford.)—Mr. Wilmot-Buxton gives a short account of 
each Apostle. St. Mark, St. Barnabas, St. Luke, and St. Paul are 
added to the eleven ; while St. Philip and St. James, and SS. Simon 
and Jude, are put together, and thus the number of fourteen is 
made up. Scripture is used as far as it will go, and tradition 
and legend are used to supplement, in some cases, its scanty 
records. All this is done with discretion and good taste. The 
illustrations have a certain dignity and grace of the conventional 
kind; but they want distinctiveness, a quality which, indeed, it 
would be very difficult to give. 


The Family Coach. By M. and C. Lee. (National Society.)— 
This is a genuine child’s book, not quite so common a thing as 
one might suppose among the multitude of volumes that profess 
to be written for this public. Henrietta Strangways, a young 
lady of sixteen, is a clever and capable young person, but not quite 
so clever and capable as she thinks. She and her two sisters and her 
brother are to meet their father and mother, who are returning 
from India, at Marseilles; and she feels quite equal to con- 
ducting the party. What happens thereafter, how she finds that 
things do not go quite as she expected, and generally how she was 
brought to a more just appreciation of herself, is told in a most 
amusing way by Misses M. and C. Lee. The adventures of 
Henrietta with the cat which her troublesome young brother has 
secreted are particularly good. “I think the most astonishing 
thing in the whole affair,” is the comment made by a lady who 
helps her out of her difficulties, “is that Lady Julia’s protégée, of 
all people in the world, should be wandering about Boulogne at 





midnight with no chaperon but a tom-cat.” The scene in the 
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railway-train, where Rosie the maid distinguishes herself, is 
equally good in a different way. 

A Girl of the People. By L. T. Meade. ; (Methuen.)—Mrs. 
Meade’s heroine is a Liverpool flower-girl, and is drawn with more 
than her usual vigour. She promises her dying mother to keep 
her little twin-brothers from harm, and the story tells us how she 
kept her promise. An excellent story it is. Mrs. Meade’s strong 
point is not in her plots, as we have had occasion to point out once 
or twice before. Perhaps one might criticise the means by which 
the objectionable suitor constrains “Bet” to engage herself to 
him, though she loves another; nor do we quite understand 
how the honest lover was persuaded to make such a fool of himself 
as he did. But these, after all, are trifles. In books of this kind, 
probabilities do not count for much, one way or the other. What 

we want is a vivid portraiture of character, and broad and whole- 
some lessons about life. These Mrs. Meade gives us. 


A Little Candle. By Mary H. Debenham. (National Society.) 
_This is a story of the last days of James ITI. on the English 
throne, and the time that followed, when his party hoped against 
hope to bring him back. Bride, or Bridget, Murray is the daughter 
of an Episcopal minister in a Lowland parish. He has fallen on 
evil days, for the time has come when the Covenanters are to have 
the upper hand. She it is who is the “little candle” of the story. 
Her simple faith and steadfast courage make a light in the dark 
places through which her friends and kinsfolk have to pass. Miss 
Debenham has made a very pretty, pathetic story out of her 
materials. The simple, honest soldier, Major Ferguson, the 
gallant young Alan, his nephew, and Bride herself, are as 
interesting figures as one often sees in tales of this kind. 


The Age of Chivalry. By Philip H. Johnstone. (Marcus Ward 
and Co.)—Mr. Johnstone puts in’a new shape matter that will be 
familiar to many readers. An introduction on chivalry in 
general, a chapter on “The Feudal Period,” and another on 
“The Order of Knighthood,” serve as a preface to biographies of 
Pierre du Terrail (commonly called the Chevalier Bayard) and 
Sir Philip Sidney. 

The Story of a Spring Morning. By Mrs. Molesworth. (Long- 
mans.)—Mrs. Molesworth tells in that attractive way with which 
all her readers are so well acquainted, of the troubles which 
certain perverse children bring about, and of the way in which 
these troubles turn out for the ultimate good of all concerned. 
Armar, the boy who gets into such undeserved disgrace, has some- 
thing of the tendency, often to be observed in the characters of 
fiction, not to give the explanations which in real life would be 
certainly forthcoming. Apart from this, the story is excellent. 
The short stories that follow complete the volume in a satisfactory 
way. 

Norman Reid, M.A. By Jessie Patrick Findlay. (Oliphant, 
Anderson, and Ferrier.)—Mr. Norman Reid is the minister of 
“Free St. John’s” in a Scotch town. Here he has to do with a 
self-sufficient, purse-proud elder, who has been accustomed to have 
everything his own way, and who greatly resents the independ- 
ence of the new minister. This might have furnished subject 
enough. We must own to not caring much for the complications 
which Miss Findlay has introduced into her plot. The elder 
turns out to have a past which he is very much ashamed of, and 
with this past Mr. Norman Reid, M.A.—(why M.A. ?—the distinc- 
tion, if it may be so called, has nothing in the world to do with 
the story)—is closely connected. Another connection of the elder 
is the young lady with whom the minister is in love, but who has 
preferred an artistic career and the prospect of fame, to the hope 
of domestic happiness. All these coincidences are extremely un- 
likely, and do not improve, to say the least, a story which has no 
inconsiderable merit. 





The Better Man. By Arthur Paterson. (Ward and Downey.)— 
We have pleasure in noticing another, and perhaps the best, of 
Mr. Paterson’s lively stories of Western life. The characters are 
well, and some of them finely drawn,—the hero’s especially. The 
book abounds in interesting and exciting incidents; the account 
of Tom’s rescue, and the breaking-up of the Carita “ring,” for 
instance, keep the reader in a fine anxiety. There is some 
humour too, but its presence is not remarkable. Mr. Paterson is 
alittle too lavish of exaggerated passion, and makes his characters 
clench their hands, press their lips, and lock their teeth tightly 
together, too often to be natural. We are glad to observe that he 
has not yet adopted the fashionable plan of making his stories 
end badly, and we trust he never will. The Better Man ends as 
well as one can possibly wish, and the reader lays it down with 
feelings of satisfaction, and a regret that he has come to the end. 


John Guidfollow ; or,a Romance of Forfarshire. By Alexander 
Lowson. (T. D. Morison, Glasgow.)—Mr. Lowson’s romance is 
laid in Forfar and the country round, during the earlier 





part of the eighteenth century—(the writer calls it the seven- 
teenth century, though his story begins in the eighteenth). 
It is mostly founded on facts and records; this lends an 
interest to the tale over and above what it naturally pos- 
sesses. The people in it have lived and acted pretty well 
as they do in the story, and when we add that Mr. Lowson 
knows the Scotch character and employs the dialect, if too often, 
yet: with considerable effect, the tale, it will be understood, has a 
great deal of reality and life init. The story sometimes hangs fire a 
little, and some of the characters talk too much; but we must not, 
of course, complain of that. The writer is at his best in the 
dialogue and dialect; and as there is plenty of that, and some 
beautiful ballads as well, the reader can get over the parts which 
show only commonplace treatment. There issome smuggling, and 
a murder (the murderer, by-the-way, gets off too easily); and 
altogether the story gives an interesting and, as we have pointed 
out, a reliable account of the times. 

A Willing Ezile. By André Raffalovich. 2 vols. (F. V. White 
and Co.)—It is not often that a “ society ” novel—that is, a novel 
devoted entirely to describing modern society in its outward 
aspects, and also, in this case, its utter futility of purpose—can be 
called almost unexceptionable in tone. A Willing Ezile is a novel 
of the narrowest of types, in one sense of the word; it describes 
nothing but society characters and society life; but it describes 
them well, after a fashion, in a quick, sketchy manner. There 
are a crowd of minor personages in the story, rather too many, we 
cannot help thinking; but such as they are, “ André Raffalovich ” 
knows how to treat them, and defines the aspirations of the giddy, 
heartless, and brainless crowd very well indeed. Daisy, the 
heroine, is a simple and natural character; Clarence, as her lover 
and an actor in the drama, does fairly well, though he is by no means 
a defined figure. Daisy’s husband, Cyprian, is a mistake; he is 
rather too foolish. The love which springs up between Daisy and 
Clarence forms the motive of the story, and the guilty passion is 
treated with a taste and feeling both unexceptionable and ex- 
ceptional. At the end, her husband and her lover being dangerously 
ill, Daisy is left nursing the one, her heart being with the other. 
If the tone of A Willing Evile is good, its tendency is not; there is 
far too much hopelessness about it. 

Ko Méri; or, “ A Cycle of Cathay.” By Jessie Weston. (Eden, 
Remington, and Co.)—The writer has depicted with some force 
the story of a half-caste, a New Zealand half-caste, and how the 
Maori blood eventually triumphed over the white. By isolating 
her in thought, even from those she knows and loves best, the 
heroine is made to stand out all the clearer in her independence 
of character. She is not really understood by those round her, 
and the writer insists perhaps rather too muchon this. The com- 
bination of cultured good-breeding and savage hopelessness of a 
higher life is rather too smooth to be completely real. The 
suddenness of the catastrophe seems too improbable. Mary 
Balmain, is, however, a fine woman, and, for all that we know, 
may be taken from life. The other characters are by no means 
so successful, and do not rise above the ordinary level of unreal 
and indistinct characters. The writer seems to have exhausted 
herself upon her scenery and her New Zealand heroine,—to have 
nothing left, in fact, to dress the rest of her figures in. 

Not His Own Master. By Mrs. Lucas Shadwell. (Religious 
Tract Society.)—The adventures of a somewhat harshly treated 
son who eventually heaps coals of fire on his father’s head, 
form the material for this tale, which is perhaps up to the usual 
standard of mild, drawn-out stories with an unimpeachable moral 
and a strong religious element. It is not an unreadable book, 
and for those who do not wish for the slighest mental exertion, 
the calm current of the narrative pursuing the even and unin- 
teresting tenor of its way, may have some charm. It is good, and 
there is an absence of cant or unreal sentiment in it. The 
strictest of fathers would not hesitate for a moment to approve 
of it. 

The Creation and Physical Structure of the Earth. By J.T. Harrison. 
(Longmans.)—Mr. Harrison’s essay on the physical structure of 
the earth is most readable and, we may say, instructive, for he 
has distinctly added to the progress of thought on the subject. 
To the shifting of the earth’s crust owing to the circumstances 
of the formation of the globe, he attributes the “breaks,” and 
also, we may add, the deviation of the earth’s axis from its 
original position; also demonstrating a “menstruum” as the 
cause of many rocks. In his introduction, he quotes and dis- 
cusses the various utterances of geologists, as they bear on his 
contention. Afterwards he takes us through the geological 
succession, applying to all the changes his touchstone of “ shift- 
ing.” He finds agreement between the Book of Genesis and 
geology as it is understood. The volume is distinctly and suc- 
cinctly written, and is above all readable. 

By C. H. Thorburn. 


The Mysterious Stranger. (Digby and 
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Long.)—It must require a certain amount of courage to publish 
an absurdity of this sort,—courage, however, which deserves no 
reward. The ignorance of everything that goes to make up 
social existence, the almost colossal ignorance of the fitness 
of things that it betrays, is something very painful. The 
want of taste, the chalky sentiment, the complete absence of the 
faintest literary perception, and the fatuity and emptiness of even 
the dialogue, is, to quote a favourite phrase of the writer, “never 
to be forgotten.’ To quote some of the blunders would be to 
hold the writer up to endless ridicule, a revenge too severe even 
for an enraged reviewer. 

Stephanie. By Tom Lee. (Ward and Downey.)—If we except 
the exaggerated and high-flown speeches which the author puts 
into the mouth of some of the characters, Stephanie is a well- 
written and decidedly pathetic novel. Among the characters, we 
single out the heroine as the best; her strong, passionate, and 
constant nature is well delineated, and her pride is contrasted 
with Bertram’s pride with considerable skill and success. Bertram 
we cannot call a success; the circumstance of his marriage may 
be natural, but is inconsistent with his character. The other 
characters are all good and lifelike, Mrs. Moore’s being especially 
true to life, and perhaps the most finished in the story. The scene 
is laid in America and Paris, and the writer contrives, by some 
vivid touches of scenery, to give a picturesque background to 
his drama. The plot—two love-stories—is a commonplace one, 
but better treated than such plots usually are. In fact, Stephanie 
is a readable novel, and shows good qualities. 


Physiological and Pathological Chemistry. By G. Bunge. (Kegan 
Paul and Co.)—The translation of Professor Bunge’s work was 
begun by the late Dr. Woolridge, and has been finished by his 
wife, and to both much is owed by the pathological student. 
Professor Bunge’s work is thoroughly scientific yet broad, and is, 
moreover, singularly interesting. Given in the form of lectures, 
the subject has been made attractive and instructive, and it is no 
exaggeration to say that the volume might be read by any one. 
Many of the larger questions are as interesting to all of us as 
they are to science, none more so than the vital question of food. 
A great deal of valuable information is revealed fo the reader as 
to the suitability of foods, the value of foods, the accessories and 
the processes and organs which work to make food available in the 
human economy. The connection between salt and vegetables is 
one of those truths, explained by Professor Bunge, which we have 
followed from time immemorial, almost instinctively, it might be 
said. The chemical reason for this intimate connection would 
imply that rice-eating peoples would not require so much salt as 
those who eat other vegetables. Yet look at the Chinese; the 
greatest internal trade of China is salt, immense quantities being 
eaten. This volume must be heartily recommended, from what- 
ever point of view we regard it. 

Practical Photometry. By W. J. Dibdin. (Walter King.)— 
There is, it seems absurd to say so, no universal standard of light 
and no universal photometer; innumerable suggestions have been 
made, and some are put into practice. Mr. Dibdin’s guide, which 
is a sumptuously illustrated one, really fills a gap, for it is clearly 
written, and describes the different photometers of the day, the 
principle of their application, and how to work them. The modi- 
fications of modern photometry have chiefly been the product of 
gas illumination, and the writer explains fully the system of gas- 
testing as it now stands. Both the theory and the practice are 
discussed, so that it may fairly claim to be comprehensive; nor are 
“colour photometry” and “stellar photometry” neglected, the 
author having devised a chromatic standard himself. This is a 
capital book, and deserves to be a success. 


Samoa, Past and Present. By the Rev. Charles Phillips. (Snow 
and Co.)—The Samoans have furnished one of the brightest 
chapters in the history of missionary work. A really gentle and 
docile race, they have at times been seized with that blood- 
thirstiness which is the despair and astonishment of missionaries, 
and has destroyed the work of years. The whole of the Samoan 
group seems to have been converted to Christianity, with a most 
wholesome effect. The lamentable influence of the Germans has 
doubtless thrown things back, and the Samoans cannot but come 
off badly, morally speaking, between three Powers. There is a 
quantity of interesting information about the habits of the 
islanders in this volume, and that alone should prove acceptable 
to a number of readers. 

Printing. By C. T. Jacobi. “Technological Handbooks.” (George 
Bell and Sons.)—This is really a guide for the practical printer, 
though the ignorant reader may gain considerable information as 
to the machinery and working of the art, if he be not too much 
puzzled by the technical language. We learn a great deal about 
types, inks, rollers, formes, and the many intricate details and 
niceties of printing which are required to produce the most modest 
of books. People are apt to forget the labour involved in turning 





out the finished productions of to-day, so many of them are ther, 

and so much alike. The scale of pay, and the remarks Mr. Tasha, 
makes about manuscript, will repay attention. We particulasiy 
recommend to writers the specimen page of corrections ; th, 


meaning of some cabalistic figures will be at last revealed to them 


Nigel Browning. By Agnes Giberne. (Longmans.)—Fulvia Rolfe 
and Ethel Elvey laborant in uno, the unus being Nigel Browning 
Fulvia is an heiress; Ethel, the daughter of a poor Vitae. 
Fate favours the rich girl by the malpractices of Nigel’s father, 
who appropriates some of his ward’s money; so that the yo d 
man, taking up the réle generally assigned to the dutiful daughter 
of a defaulting father, betroths himself by way of making amends, 
But there are counterbalancing circumstances ; first Nigel Saveg 
Fulvia’s life, and then Ethel saves it again. This is too much 
to resist, and we have the twice-rescued saying: “I will be brave: 
I will be glad for them.” The story is not without merit in 
parts, but as a whole it is almost absurd. 

A Matter of Millions. By Anna Katharine Green. (Routledge 
and Son.)—This is an excellent story, though the complications of 
the plot are almost extravagant. A dying man leaves the millions 
of which he becomes possessed almost in his last moments, toa 
stranger whom he has just seen for the first time, in trust fora 
person whom he has never seen at all, and, indeed, does not 
positively know to exist. A plot such as we may safely affirm 
never was contrived by mortal man, is formed to get hold of the 
money. But, if we can swallow the improbability, we shall have 
no more difficulty with the story. It is told in a very brilliant 
way. Not the least skilful thing in it is the sympathy which is 
excited for the girl who is the chief actor in the scheme. 

The Habits of the Salmon. By Major Traherne. (Chapman and 
Hall.)—Anything from the pen of Major Traherne anent the 
salmon is worth reading, and the volume under notice is no excep- 
tion to the rule. Though the author does not pretend to scientific 
knowledge of the subject, yet, as an angler of long and varied 
experience on various rivers, he has had opportunities of studying 
the habits of salmon such as few other fishermen or scientific 
naturalists can have enjoyed. The present volume is devoted, 
not to angling experiences, but to the habits and diseases of the 
fish. The author is of the opinion that cold water retards the 
development of (Saprolegnia) fungus on salmon, and that is the 
reason for fish thus attacked mending on entering the salt water 
in the spring; but as the summer advances, and the water gets 
warmer, the disease breaks out even in the sea, this accounting 
for so few of the early run fish being thus affected. The amended 
Fishery Laws seem to have done a good deal, and let us hope we 
may see the day when the poor man can eat his salmon before the 
end of the season. 

Sketches of British Sporting Fish, by John Watson (Chapman 
and Hall), consists of a collection of river-side jottings and notes, 
as well as some interesting matter about the stew-ponds of days 
of old, well-nigh a thing of the past. The majority of people, 
with no great taste for fresh-water fish as we see them, may say, 
“ No great loss either.” He does not say enough, we think, about 
the tench for table purposes, and, from a naturalist’s point of 
view, the most interesting of all the pond-fish. 

The Blue-Ribbon of the Turf. By Louis Henry Curzon. (Chatto 
and Windus.)—Mr. Curzon has compiled from various sources 2 
record of the numerous contests in what may be considered our 
Isthmian games. There is also a great deal of anecdote as to 
owners of Derby winners, jockeys, bets, &c. We believe no other 
book exists on the subject, which, with apologies to certain 
Members of Parliament, may still, we venture to think, be con- 
sidered of national importance. 

The Two Kinds of Truth. By“T.E.S.T.’ (T. Fisher Unwin.)— 
This philosophical treatise is described as a “ Test of all Theories, 
with a special application to those of Creation, Instinct, and 
Immortality.” Perhaps the main object of the writer is to show 
that “Evolution is not a Universal, but only a Natural Truth.” 
For a book of its type, it is certainly not abstruse, and by no means 
heavy. And on its own merits it shows a wide grasp of the subject, 
and a broadness of view, expressed clearly and definitely, thatmake 
it a decidedly readable book. The writer would confine evolution 
within a strictly natural boundary, and not allow it to encroach on 
anything that affects the mental supremacy of man in the past, 
He takes a determined stand about the absence of reasoning in 
animals, and successfully, we cannot help thinking, examines the 
anecdotes put forward in support of animal reasoning. We have 
indicated the real aim of the writer, but the book is very readable 
and most moderate in tone and expression, and will offend no one. 

Annals of Bird-Life. By Charles Dixon. (Chapman and Hall.) 
—We have a pleasant remembrance of Mr. Dixon’s “Our Rarer 
Birds,” and find an equal pleasure in Annals of Bird-Life. There 
always seems, it is true, a sense of incompleteness about books on 
birds : we are thankful for what we can get, but necessarily the line 
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must be drawn somewhere, and one misses a great deal about some 
pirds while learning much about others. Insuch a comprehensive 
subject as the annals of bird-life, many birds can only be mentioned 
by name or in groups, unless the volume is to swell to an unwieldy 
size. As we have said before, we are thankful for what we can get, 
and if a volume of three hundred pages appears highly condensed, 
jt is not Mr. Dixon’s fault, but the fault of circumstances, or rather 
the birds. A lover and student of birds like Mr. Dixon is able to 
initiate us into many of their secrets, and this is surely pleasure 
enough. We notice that a great deal of attention has been paid to 
the song of birds, and the periods peculiar to each bird, and a table is 
given of the number of days in spring on which nineteen birds sang. 
The calendars which the writer appends to each of the four seasons 
area boon, especially in the notice they give to visiting birds. The 
system of dividing the Annals into four seasons with a descriptive 
chapter is convenient, though it must eventually be arranged ona 
kind of sliding-scale by the naturalist. 

Electric Potential. By Dr. Tumlirz. Translated by D. Robertson. 
(Rivingtons.)—Dr. Tumlirz, in view of the wants of those who 
wished to see the theory of “ Potential” treated from the physical 
as well as the mathematical standpoint, has “popularly” treated 
« Potential,” and the result is a most convenient little book, with 
only a fair proportion of mathematics, and one which is sure to be 
gladly welcomed by the ordinary student. It contains a great 
deal in a small compass, and expressed in such a manner as may 
afford some help to the student of electrical phenomena, and may 
indicate what help there is to be derived from the consideration of 
potential. The translator has been assisted by Professor Carey 
Foster. 

Scenes in the Life of a Sailor. By Laurence Cave. (Digby and Long.) 
—This is the biography of a Lieutenant in the Royal Navy who, 
after serving fourteen years and seeing plenty of action, took orders 
and settled down asa country parson. It is a readable story, and 
written after a somewhat old-fashioned manner. It is evidently 
written by a woman; there is much poetry quoted of a fair third- 
rate order, and in some places a suspicion of “‘ gush ” is unavoidable. 

Studies in Evolution and Biology. By Alice Bodington. (Elliot 
Stock.)—Those who find much fascination in the study of 
biology will welcome this little volume of essays; there are some 
very sound and interesting studies in it,—sound, because they have 
been well thought out; andinteresting, because they discuss some 
of the many marvellous processes of Nature. The writer is an 
ardent supporter of evolution, though she is puzzled by the sur- 
vival of some forms and the dying out of others, and the breaks in 
paleontological succession, such as between the Laurentian and 
the Cambrian rocks. Studies in Evolution and Biology is well 
written and readable, and is moderate in tone as well. 

Fresh-Water Alge. By M. C. Cooke. ‘‘ The International 
Scientific Series.” (Kegan Paul and Co.)—Beginning with an 
introduction which includes some useful chapters on ‘“‘ Reproduc- 
tion,” “ Alternation of Generations,” “Spontaneous Movements,” 
and “Notable Phenomena,” the greater part of the volume is taken 
up with an enumeration of British species. Some plates at the 
end of the volume illustrate the genera. We can recommend this 
asa useful work of reference and introduction, in saying which 
we must not omit the mention of a chapter on “Collection and 
Preservation.” 

The Romanofs. By H. Sutherland Edwards: (W. H. Allen and 
Co.)—There is, indeed, more about the current of political life in 
Russia than the personalities of the Romanoffs, in Mr. Sutherland 
Edwards’s sketch of that dynasty. We have called it a sketch 
because it seems to have been hastily written, and is not always 
well balanced, and occasionally digresses. It cannot be said that 
the portraits of individual monarchs are delineated with clear- 
ness; of some we get an impression that they were not what the 
world has generally supposed them to be, and of others we get no 
impression at all; and the whole resembles a gallery of faded 
portraits. The latter part, which deals with the political aspects 
of this century, shows Mr. Sutherland Edwards’s knowledge of 
Russian affairs better, and is, generally speaking, readable. 

Wooing. By R. E. Francillon. (Hutchinson and Co.)—Out 
of the fifteen stories that make up this collection, the first 
only, the one that gives its title to the book, is by R. E. Fran- 
cillon; the rest are by various writers. The first is, indeed, 
the best, and next to it we would put “ That Queer Mr. Harper.” 
None of the others reach a moderate standard, if we except 
“Wanted, a Son-in-Law,”’ “The Alderman’s Daughter,” “A 
Romance of the Road,” “ Love at First Hearing,” and “‘ Paddyeen 
Carroch,’ which we mention in the order in which they appear. 
The idea of heading a collection of stories with the best of them, 
may be good from one point of view, but it is prejudicial to the 
others from another. . 


Booxs Recrtvep.—Simple Stories of London. Verses suitable 
for Recitation. By J. Williams, (A. and C. Black.)—— 








Attic Greek Vocabularies. By E. Dawes, M.A. (D. Nutt.) 
——The Empire of Man. An Essay in Verse. By Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Fife Cookson. (Kegan Paul and Co.)——An 
Introduction to Ancient History. By L. W. Lyde, M.A. (Riving- 
tons.)——The Passion-Play of Ober-Ammergau. By “ Periscope.” 
(Bemrose and Sons.)\——Two Queens: a Drama. By OC. J. 
Ballingall Birrell. (MacLehose and Sons.)——Songs df the Army 
of the Night. By F. Adams.—Count Kénigsmark and “ Tour of Ten 
Thousand.” By H. Vizetelly. (Vizetelly and Co..\——Plays. (J. 
Davidson, Greenock.)——Baby’s Record. By“R.J.W.” (Field 
and Tuer.)——The Miocene Man of the Bible. By “Laurentius.” 
(R. Tilling.) Victory, Blessing, and Song. By Rev. H. G. 
Miller, M.A. (H. W. Reay, Eastbourne.)——Practical Notes on 
the Preparation of Drawings for Photographic Reproduction. By 
Colonel J. Waterhouse, B.Se.—A Legend of the Middle Ages. By 
J. Codd. (Kegan Paul and Co.)\——Carmina Silvule. By J. A. 
Story, B.A. ‘(Authors’ Co-operative Publishing Company.)—— 
Light and Shade. By H. Sherring. (Thacker.)\——The Con- 
stitutional Experiments of the Commonwealth. By E. Jenks, B.A., 
LL.B. (Cambridge Press.)——Songs of the Sunland. By A. 
T. Chandler. (Wigg and Son, Adelaide; Mullen, Melbourne.)— 
——Creation’s Hope. By M.S. C. Rickards, M.A., F.L.S. (J. 
Baker and Son.)——The Immanent God, and other Sermons. By 
A. W. Jackson. (Houghton, Mifflin, and Co.)——Epistles to 
Philippians and Philemon. By V. D. Davis, B.A. (Sunday School 
Association.)——Health Troubles of City Life. By G. Herschell, 
M.D. (J. Wright, Bristol..——The Philosophy of Clothing. By 
W. M. Williams. (T. Laurie.) Scenes from the Past, and other 
Poems. By “T.H.” (E. Hicks.) 








MaGazINes AND SERIAL PuBLicaTions.—We have received the 
following for October :—The Art Journal (the frontispiece to which 
is a photogravure of “ Ploughing,” from the picture by George 
Clausen), Part I. of a serial edition of The Rivers of Great Britain 
(Cassell and Co.), the Magazine of Art (the frontispiece to which 
is a tinted photogravure of “Shipwrecked Fishermen,” from the 
picture in the collection of Alexander Young), No. 4 of Sun Artists, 
No. 28 of Our Celebrities (containing photographic portraits of Miss 
Ada Rehan, Mr. G. Du Maurier, and Madame Melba), the English 
Illustrated Magazine, the Art Exchange, the Photographic Quarterly, 
‘the Expositor, the Anglican Church Magazine, Mind, the Month, the 
Jewish Quarterly Reuiew, the Congregational Review, the Theological 
Monthly, the Homiletic Magazine, the Review of Reviews, Belgravia, 
Temple Bar, the Naval and Military Magazine, the Century, the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, Harper’s Magazine, the Law Magazine and 
Review, Igdrasil, the London Quarterly Review, the United Service 
Magazine, the Parents’ Review, the Newbery House Magazine, Berk- 
shire Notes and Queries, the Journal of Education, the Westminster 
Review, the Law Quarterly Review, the Arena, the Atlantic Monthly, 
Tinsley’s Magazine, the County and Local Government Magazine, 
Lippincott’s Magazine, the Argosy, London Society, the Indian Maga- 
zine, Scribner’s Magazine, Atalanta, the Woman’s World, Good Words, 
Cassell’s Magazine, the Sunday Magazine, the Sun, the Monthly 
Packet, “A 1,” the Boy’s Own Paper, Harper’s Young People, the 
Girl’s Own Paper, the Quiver, the Leisure Hour, Chambers’s Journal, 
the Sunday at Home, and St. Nicholas. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—@—— 
Alsop (F. C.), Electric-Bell Construction, Cr 8V0 .......c0--csseseeseeseneeeees (Spon) 3/6 
Baird (J.), Studies in Spiritual Life, Cr 8VO........+.s::se-eeceeceeeeecceseeees (Hunter) 4/0 


Barlow (G.), From Dawn to Sunset, cr 8vo 






. (Sonnenschein) 3/6 
AT 


Barr (A. E.), Friend Oliver, cr 8vo......... Clarke) 6/0 
Bassett (A. B.), Hydrodynamics, 80 ..............cccccccccsccscsessesssseesseseeces (Bell) 7/6 
Bayne (J. W.), Country and Suburban Cottag (Lockwood) 10/6 
Beale (A.), Farm on the Down, Cr 8V0..........0s-:+eeeeeeeee (Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Beckett (W.), English Reformation of Sixteenth Century, cr 8vo ...(R.T.8.) 3/6 
Besant (W.), Bell of St. Paul’s, cr 8VO .......scceecceeeeseeeeeeee (Chatto & Windus) 3/6 


Beyond the Veil, 16m0 ...........cseeseeceeceeeeeee 
Bibb (0. W.), Sharpened Arrows, cr 8vo........ 
Blyth (A. W.), Manual of Pablic Health, 8vo .. 
Booth (General), In Darkest England, cr 8vo ... Salvation Army Depot) 3/6 
Brough (Peter): a Paisley Philanthropist, by J. B. Sturrock ...(A. Gardner) 3/6 








Brown (W. L.), Assaying of Gold, & ., 120 .1.........seeeceeeeeeeeeee (Heinemann) 7/6 
Caine (W.), Picturesque India, 8vo ................. ....(Routledge) 10/6 
Clark (K. M.), Southern Cross Fairy-Tales, 460 .......c0eseeeecseeeeeeees . Low) 5/0 


Cleland (E. D.), White Kangaroo, 16mo..............+. 


Cochrane (R.), Beneficent and Usefal Lives, cr3 VC.ss.00-.c-ceceereeeee ambers) 2/6 
Cox (W. M.), Baronets and their Brides, cr 8V0 ...........se00:e0e++ sacintibae (Nisbet) 3/6 
Crawford (F, W.), The Cigarette-Maker’s Romance, 2 vols. cr 8vo(Macmillan) 21/ 

Dollinger (J. I.), Studies in European History, 8V0 ..........00:00-+ee0e ..(Murray) 14/0 


Doyle (A. C.), The Sign of Four, cr 8vo ........... 
Durham (W.), Astronomy, cr 8vo ......... } 
Edis (A. W.), Sterility in Women, 8vo............ ( 

Evans (J.), Jacob Herbert: a Study in Theology, odder & Stoughton) 7/6 
Five, Ten, Fifteen, by Author of “ Honour Bright,” 16mo...(Wells Gardner) 2/0 
Fletcher (C. R. L.), Gustavus Adolphus, cr 8V0 .........:s::eeceeeeeeeeee (Putnams) 5/0 
Gasquet (F. A.), Edward VI. and the Book of Common Prayer, 8vo (Hodges) 12/0 
Gould (S. B ), Historic Oddities, Vol. II., 8vo .... (Methuen) 10/6 
Graham (H. D.), Birds of Iona, 4to ...........2-0000 ..(Douglas) 21/0 
Green (E. E.), Secret of the Old House, cr 8vo .. ...(Blackie) 2/6 
Guppy (H. P.), Homes of Family Names in Great Britain, 8vo...... eee Helly 10/6 
Haigh (R.), Idoiaters, cr 8vo eee 6/0 





















Henty (G. A.), Chapter of Adventures, Cr BVO .......se.seceeseereesserenees (Blackie) 3/6 
Hocking (S.), Rex Raynor, Artist, Cr 8V0 .......,...s:scsseeseeereersensesenees (Warne) 2/6 
Hornung (E. W.), Bride from the Bush, cr 8V0.........-.++ (Smith & Elder) 7/6 
Hunt (L.), Tales by, edited, &., by W. Knight, cr 8v0 ...........+.+. (Paterson) 3/6 





In Search of a Son, 4to (Wells Gardner) 5/0 
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Jenkins (A. F.), Gymnastics, 12mo (Bell) 2/6 * 
Josiah M Bi by, by J. O. Bruce, Cr 8V0...se+...seeseseeeses (Chambers) 3/6 Railway Station—MATLOOK B 
Keith (L.), A Lost 11 ng Sie, or ive. oe vw Ofethuen} si HYDROPATHY, wane, 
Kellgreen (A), ek System of Manual Treatment, cr 8vo 6 


Kingston (W. B.), A Journalist’s Jottings, 2 vols. 8vo...... (Chapman & Hall) 24/0 CONSULTING and RESI 
Ri 8.P.0.K.) " S M E D LEY’ S. an DENT PHYSICIANg, 


Kirby (W. F.), Natural History, Animal 


ngdom, folio .. 
Lang (A.), Red Fairy-Book, cr 8vo 














Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 





Leander (R.), Dreams by French Firesides, 4t0 ......ssssssssseseseee vesee-(Black) 5/0 Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Cover 
Mackail : 3 .), Select Epigrams frem Greek Anthology, 8vo .. (Longmans) 16/0 peep Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tena 
Macdo G.), A Rough Shaking, or vo (Blackie) 6/0 MATLOCEK and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &, 

a au A. F.), Plain Sermons, cr (Skeffington) 3/6 P 

Mars .), Pictures Illustrative "oft the Gord's Prayer, 4to ......... (Nisbet) 2/6 Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 
Marshall E.), Eastward Ho! cr 8vo (Nisbet) 5/0 





Massey a. ), Figures of the True, cr 8vo .. 
Moon (G. W.), Learned Men’s English, cr 870 
Moreton (G. £.), Foreshadowed, cr 8v0 





Partri 
ane ae eee iis Norge) 78 | REMBRANDT 


Norway (G.), Hussein and the Hos! 











THE NEW ETCHIN GS 
MEZZOTINTS 


OF BVO...coc.seseeee eeeroserenccooed Blackie) 5/0 
Oxenford (J.), Boyhood and Youth o: Goethe, 2 voi. B2M0 ..0.000006 ) 5/0 H E A D By W. L. WYLLIE A.R.A,, 
Paulin (R.), Wild West Coast of New Zealand, cr 8V0 ..........s0c0+00+ burn) 2/6 5 VIGO erener, A. H. HAIG 
Pearson ne T.), One Gospel, cr 8vo...... 3/6 ’ FRANK SHORT 
Pollard (A. W.), Odes from the Greek Dramatists, © cr Bro ) 7/6 LONDON, W 


binson (F. M.), Disenchantment, cr 8vo .... 














And others 





spivvsceedbseners ) 3/6 Catalogues and full particulars forwarded on application to 
se (H.), Works of, 8vo (BR ) 6/0 ROBERT DUNTHORNE 
Ryland “ sy Correspondence and Speeches, 2 vols. cr 8vo .... ant a Heywood) 12/0 ata 
Sargent (W. A.), Liquor Licensing Laws, Cr 8V0........0++.000 aestocessemas (McGee) 12/0 
— (Cr Ww), Me meng wet! vols. ~~. em : pume 32, S U TT O N’S GENUINE ONLY DIRECT FROM 
elley » Tales and Stories, edit arnett, cr 8vo ¢ ‘aterson 
Spencer (J.), Sound, Light, and Heat, — . Perc rsral 





Sprigge (8. 8.), Methods of Publishing, 8vo 
er (G, vn Wild Kathleen, cr 8vo 2. Orarrolds 

teel (R. E.), World Science, cr 8v0............00e0.08 bepbusven aonnmemsonhenate (Methuen) 
Storrs (J. H.), Nutshell a cr 8vo aa ee 











Stewart (A.), Kilgroom, cr 8vo.. 
Story of a Mountain, 4to 
Tilton (C.), Holland and its People, 8vo ne 
Trial (J. E. L.), Sermons, Vol. I., cr 8vo ‘ 

Two Blackbirds, by Author of * Honour Bright,” cr 8v ) 
———— 's Hellenics, Book i., Notes, &c., by L. D. Dowdall, 12mo_ ...(Bell 
Yoxall (G. H.), Nut-Brown Rogerand I, BRNO Leiasccsistsscesssseeel (Blackie, 

“ LIBERTY”? CASHMERES. 


14 
LIBERTY” ; 
The “ Liberty’ Cashmeres for the Winter 


ART Season include Novelties in beautiful, hard- 


wearing, soft, light, and warm cloths, made 
CAS HMERES specially for Liberty and Co. 
FOR Prices from 1s, 8d. to 3s. 11d. per yard, and 
WINTER DRESSES. 21s, and 25s. per piece of 9 yards. 
Beautiful and Inexpensive. New PatTeRNs POST-FREE, 


LIBERTY and CO., REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application. 
LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 





























OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufactory, Birmingham. 


CHURCH 





LIFE AND FIRE. 
Perfect Security ! 
Low Premiums! 


ENGLAND Liberal Conditions ! 
ASSU RANCE en Gees, 
INSTITUTION. |° ™ 305s gates 








FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 


FUNDS, £10,000,000. 


London Office : 98 CORNHILL, E.C. 


SUTTON AND SONS, 
READING. 


B U LB S. Priced List post-free, 


ALL BULBS CARRIAGE-FREE (except orders under 5s. value.) 


CITY OF LONDON 
TEA COMPANY. 


Thirty years’ reputation for excellence and real cheapness. Teas of really de. 
sirable quality, 1s. 4d., 1s. 6d., 1s. 8d., le. 10d. ORANGE PEKOES of the cm 
delicious growths of India, Ceylon, and China, at market prices. Samples and 
catalogue post-free, 


Six pounds and upwards supplied carriage-paid, Chests containing 20 !b., 
50 1b., and 1001b., at a reduction. 


Warehouse : 1, 2, and 3 BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING 


MANSIONS, PRIVATE HOUSES, &c. 


Special Attention paid to Temporary Installations for Dances, &c. 
Inquiries invited. Estimates free. 


WOODHOUSE & RAWSON UNITED, Limited, 
88 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Where a Model Installation can be seen at Work. 


REAL LACE. 














EBENHAM and FREEBODY beg to announce that, 
j to meet the increased demand for REAL LACE, they 
have made SPECIAL PURCHASES in the Belgian and other 
Markets, and are now exhibiting many excellent specimens of 
both modern and antique Laces, such as POINT GAZE, 
POINT VENISF, DUCHESSE, VALENCIENNES, OLD 
ROSE POINT, CHANTILLY, HONITON, and IRISH 
LACES. 


They will also show a large assortment of BRUSSELS 
HANDKERCHIEFS, ranging in price in Duchesse from 4/- 
to 80/-, and in Point Gaze from 10/6 to 150/-. 


This will offer an excellent opportunity for Ladies to obtain 
Laces suitable for Presentation, Wedding, or Evening Gowns 
at very advantageous prices. Selection from any of the above 


forwarded for inspection, on application, to Ladies unable to 
visit London. 


DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, 


WIGMORE STREET, and WELBECK STREET, W. 





OUR EYES. 
Just published, TENTH EDITION, Rewritten and Greatly Enlarged, 
with many Additional Illustrations. 


0oUR EY E §, 


And How to Preserve Them, from Infancy to Old Age. 
With Special Information about Spectacles, 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.8., F.R.M.S., &. 
With 70 Illustrations, 16th Thousand, price 1s., cloth. 
PRESS NOTIOE. 

“The success of the book seems thoroughly well deserved......This is a most 

useful volume.”— Spectator. 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., and all Bookeellers, 

Sent free for ls, 2d. by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 


LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Two 
hundred and fifty Rooms. Table d’Héte Dinner, 6 to 8 o’clock. Eight 


Lawn-Tennis Courts. Swimming-Bath. Private Marine Esplanade.— 
Tariff of MANAGER, 








No. 61, OCTOBER, 1890. Price 6+. 


THE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


THE UNRECORDED Sayines or Our Lorp. 
St. Auaustine’s “ City or Gop.” 

In Darkest AFRICA, 

Pious Fravups. 

BuppHIsM. 

Tue Latin VERSIONS OF THE GOSPELS. 
THE SCHOOLING OF THE APOSTLES. 
Wartxins’s Bampton LEcTURES. 

CHURCH AND STATE UNDER THE TUDORS, 
10. Deaw Lerroy’s CHRISTIAN MINISTRY, 
11, THe Unxnown Gop. 

12, Mr, R. L. Stevenson’s NoveEts. 

In MemorntaM—HEnry Parry Liopox. 
SHortT NOrIceEs. 


© CONTIG) Chim Co DO 
ee es ek sa lh 





SPOTTISWOODE and CO., New Street Square, London, E.C. 
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BOND STREET.— 
OSVENOR GALLERY, NEW 
RO NCIETY of BRITISH 2 The PASTEL EXHIBITION 


NOW OPEN. Admission, 
ESSRS. HENRY GRAVES and CO., 6 Pall Mall, S.W., 
hi the honour to announce that they will ublish in January next, an 
ING of the PORTRAIT of the late Canon IDDON, by Mr. GEORGE 
ETO R.A. Artists’ Proofs, 3 guineas ; Second Proofs, 2 guineas; and 
EE ee —Subscribers’ names are now being received. 


Prints, 1 guinea each. 
RE § USANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
RE SCILLA, LAY High School, has a very comfortable Educational 
Mistress of the Norv arden and full-sized tennis-court. Numbers limited. 


HOME for ELDER GI 
i rate a 
witzerland)—A FEW YOUNG MEN, 
AUSANNE (8 French, can ie received in the family of M. ASTIE, 
my Divinity and Mental Philosophy. References: Rev. R. 8S. Ashton, 
: ronene S Society, 13 Blomfield Street, London Wall, London; Mrs. Daly 
aes. 16 Powis Square, Brighton. 
M ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for HIGH 
SCHOOL TEACHERS, &c. 

Presipent—The Right Hon. Lord ABERDARE. 
Cuarrman—The Rev. T. W. SHARPE, H.M. Chief Senior Inspector. 
Vice-CHatrMan—The Hon. E. L. STANLEY. 

i i being Trained for High-School or Kineergarten work, can be 
ace ery oy Grey College, and prepared by Lectures and Clase-Teaching 
under supervision, to pass the Cambridge Teachers’, the Cambridge Higher Local, 
or the National Frébel Union Examinations. oe: 

In January, 1891, a Course in preparation for the London Teachers Diploma 
will be given for Graduates of the London University. 

All particulars from the PRINCIPAL, 5 Fitzroy Street, W. 
DUCATION by POST.—AIl branches of a thorough 

English Education, Modern Languages and Classics, Mathematics, Philo- 
sophy, Church History, Drawing and Fine Arts, &c., are taught successfully by 
Tutors in connection with the St. George’s Classes, Melville Street, Edinburgh.— 
For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY. 


YDENHAM COLLEGE for LADIES, SYDENHAM, S.E. 
—A high-class and well-established SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GEN. 
TLEMEN. English and foreign resident governesses, London Professors in daily 
attendance for Titeratare, Science, Music, Painting, &c. Dancing, Calisthenics, 
Swimming, and §'éjd Carpentry taught. Special arrangements made with parents 
and guardians of children resident in India.—Prospectuses from the Principal, 


Miss SPARROW, M.C.P. 
HE COLONIAL COLLEGE 
T FARMS (Limited), 
Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres, 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR, 


EV. C. A. HEURTLEY, jun., M.A. (Harrow and Oriel), 
F assisted by Rev. A. H. G. CREED, B.A. (Bedford and Christ’s), has 
VACANCIES for PUPILS. Full number, nine. Preparation for Universities, 
&c.—Ashington Rectory, Pulborough, Sussex. 


RMY, MILITIA, CIVIL SERVICE.—Dr. KLEIN, 
M.A., and Mr. ROBERTS PREPARE PUPILS for above. Successes 
include Ist, 3rd, 6th, &c., Sandhurst; 5th, 9th, &c., Woolwich ; 11th, 16th, &., 
Indian Civil; five Firsts for Studeut Interpreterships and Ceylon Civil service. 
Boarding arrangements. Special Classes for London Matric. and Bar Exams.— 
978 Regent Street, W. 


REEHOLD GROUND-RENTS and MORTGAGES. 


The LAND LOAN and ENFRANCHISEMENT COMPANY (incorporated 
by special Act of Parliament) having various sums of trust and other moneys on 
its register, invites particulars of Freehold Ground-Rents for disposal, and Se- 
curities offered for Mortgage. Moneys awaiting investment can be entered in 
‘the Company's register free of charge. 

LAND LOAN and ENFRANCHISEMENT COMPANY, 
22 Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. 
EDWIN GARROD, Secretary. 





























and TRAINING 











ROTA HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
| EGHAM, SURREY. 
e ERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 13th, 
ENTRANCE only on DECEMBER 16th and 17th. , commented 
For Prospectus, forms of entry, and further particulars, apply to 
J. L. CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 





erat HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, EGHAM. 
CLASSICAL PROFESSORSHIP. 

The Governors are about to appoint a Professor of Classics. 

His work will begin in January, and will at present occupy two days a week, 
Inquiries and applications to be addressed to the PRINCIPAL. 


rf -¥ of LONDON 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C. 
, WANTED, a FRENCH MASTER, who may be required to attend about twenty- 
eight hours a week, and will be expected to take Conversational Classes. The 
will be £200 a year, increasing £10 a year to £250 a year.—Candidates for 
the appointment, whose age must not exceed thirty-five, are requested to forward 
their applications, accompanied with copies of testimonials as to qualification and 
character, not later than Saturday, November Ist next, to the SECRETARY, at 
the School, Victoria Embankment, E.C. Selected Candidates will be duly com- 
municated with. Forms of application to be obtained of the Secretary. The 
gentleman appointed will be required to commence his duties on January 13th next. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, near Reading.—Head- 

Master: BENJAMIN TOWNSON, M.A. Camb., B.A. Lond.—This School 

has been established with the Sanction of the Yearly Meeting of the Society of 

Friends, and under the Z t of bers of that body, for the purpose of 

providing an education not inferior to that given at the leading Public Schools, 

with a Classical and Modern side. 

Terms, 35 guineas per term.—Applications should be addressed to the HEAD- 

MASTER, Leighton Park School, ole. 


ENSTONE COLLEGE —HALF-TERM on 

NOVEMBER 3rd. Classical gnd Modern Sides. Terms, 34 guineas ; Head- 

Master’s House, 48 guineas.—For Prospectus, apply to the Head-Master, Rev. D. 
EDWARDES, M.A., Denstone College, Uttoxeter. 


URHAM SCHOOL.—THREE JUNIOR SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of £25 a year, for boys under 14, tenable for four years. The 
EXAMINATION will BEGIN on NOVEMBER 26th, 1890. One Scholarship 
will be awarded for Mathematics. One may be raised to £40 a year. Parents 
must not be in wealthy circumstances.— Further information to be obtained from 
the HEAD-MASTER. 


IVERSITY and ORDINATION EXAMINATIONS, 

and PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—The Rev. DOUGLAS MACLEANE, M.A., 
Fellow (late Lecturer) of Pembroke College, Oxford, READS with a PUPIL or 
PUPILS. Private sitting-rooms. Healthy village on edge of the Wiltshire 
Downs Moderate terms. Reference to several noblemen and gentlemen.— 
Codford 8. Peter Rectory, near Bath. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Valuable Exhibi- 
tions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army Examinations. 
ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS in DKECEMBER.—Apply, 
Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant-Master 
at Harrow), Head-Master, 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

ears of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY,&c. Healthy situation. 

layground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provostsof Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. 


IR CHARLES AITCHISON RECOMMENDS a 

HOME-SCHOOL in the Country (within half-an-hour of town) for Girls 

of all ages, and Boys under 10, where special ar: an zements are made for children 

whose parents are abroad, and great attentioa is given to moral and physical as 

well as mental training.—For Prospectuses and references, apply to Mrs. 
LEISHMAN, Corran, Watford, Herts, 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
- With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


SCHOOL, 



































(~~ any LADY RECOMMEND a GOOD COOK, age 
about 30, for Head-Master’s private house? She must understand soups, 


RESDEN.—Frau VOGEL VON FALCKENSTEIN, 
Sedanstrasse 13, offers to elder and younger Ladies, a REFINED HOME, 
and excellent opportunities for the study of Music, Painting, and Languages.— 





entrées, jellies, &c. Wanted as soon as possible. Please state wages.—Mrs. 
TANCOCK, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


Highest English references. 








EP P § ? S TAMMERERS 


bya gentleman who cured himself after suffering 
nearly forty years. Price 13 stamps,—B. BEASLEY, 


HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 


should read a book 





(BREAKFAST) Huntingdon. 
COCOA 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


MADE SIMPLY WITH 


the larges 
BOILING WATER OR MILK. 





London, W.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
P stock of Whisky in the world. 

in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their | Colonies, 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 


Paid-up Capital ........ 
Rese 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are madeto the 


Supplied 


BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 





DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 








STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


SCALE OF CHARGES 








FOR 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvutsIpE Pacr, TWELVE GUINEAS. = 
wees, 7 ane NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
Half-Page ................-. grec te LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 
uarter-Page..... 212 6 y (Founded 1839. 
arrow Column .. . 3810 0 Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s. per cent. 
Half-Column......... . aoe perannum. Annuities. Loans, Liberal Conditions. 
Quarter-Column .............. mee Ome ARTHUR JACKSON, 
Companins General weeeae- 12 Waterloo Place, 
Chinen... aan © FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.LA., London. 
itside Page......s.seseve easusetee ctuary and Secretary. 
ERMC EARS cssscssssscescasctsogeesiee AAS O WM. SMITH, LL.D., Manager, 120 Princes St., Edin. 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. 0. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 











which may be ascertained on application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank eee > Lothbury, E.C., 
0 


mdon. 





IRK BECK BA eee. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane- 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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SSEX.— HARWOOD HALL (about 15 miles from 
London).—To be SOLD, at the low price of £6,600, this FREEHOLD 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE, with small Park and Pasture Lands, in all 21a. Lr. 35p. 
The house, which has been newly decorated and repaired, contains 11 bed and 
dressing rooms, billiard-room, large hall, 28 ft. by 16 ft. 6 in. ; dining-room, 28 ft. 
by 16 ft.; drawing-room, 24 ft. by 17 ft. 6 in.; library, 16 ft. by 14 ft. ; house- 
keepers’ room with the usual domestic offices. he rooms are all fitted with 
slow combustion stoves, and the principal rooms are fitted with double windows. 
Adjoining the house are well-timbere , eae gree with conservatory and 
greenhouse, tennis-lawn, orchard, walled kitchen garden, small park and 
meadow land of about 18 acres. There are a three-stall stable, several loose- 
boxes and sheds, with fruit-loft, large coach-house, harness-room, and house for 
coachmap. There are also two lodges at the entrances to the Estate. The 
house, which is delightfully situate, with good view, is about 1} miles from the 
railway-station, whence there is a direct train service to the heart of the Oity. 
The soil is light loam and gravel.—For further particulars, apply to Messrs, 
DRUCES and ATTLEE, Solicitors, 10 Billiter Square, London, E.C, 





S CARBORO’.—WILLIAM FOSTER ROOKE, Esq,, 
M.D., J.P. (Deceased). 


IMPORTANT SALE OF VALUABLE PICTURES, WATER-COLOURS, 
CHINA, BIRDS, &c. 





The Executors beg to announce that the whole of the valuable Oil Paintings 
and Water-Colours (over 100 in number), China, rare Oak Cabinets, costly Furni- 
ture and Curios, together with about 40 cases of British and Foreign Birds of 
great value, the property of the late W. F. Rooke, Esq., M.D.,J.P., will be SOLD 
by AUCTION at the OLD TOWN HALL, St. Nicholas Street, Scarboro’, on 
WEDNESDAY, October 22nd, 1890, and following days. 

The whole, together with the extensive Library, will be on view at the Resi- 
dence of the late Dr. Rooke, 15 Belle Vue Terrace, Scarboro’, on Thursday and 
Friday, October 16th and 17th. Admission by catalogue (sixpence each), which 
may be obtained at the office of the Executors, 80 Westboro’, Scarboro’, or at the 
= of the Auctioneers, Messrs, SPECK and DUGGLEBY, Sherburn, E.R., 

ork, 

NOTE.—The Library and Fittings will be sold at the Residence on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, October 28th and 29th, 190, 


AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


( } P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 28rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTATIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 








YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by - 


agers from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 





HEFFIELD CORPORATION £3 PER CENT. STOCK. 
—ISSUE of £371,320 (authorised by the Sheffield Corporation Acts, 1883 
and 1889).—The Corporation of Sheffield Give Notice, that they are prepared to 
receive applications for the above sum of Sheffield Corporation £3 per Cent. Stock. 
Minimum price of issue, £100 per cent. Interest payable half-yearly on March 
1st and September lst at the Sheffield and Hallamshire Bank, Sheffield; or by 
their London Agents, Messrs. Glyn, Miils, Currie, and Co., 67 Lombard Street. 
No sum legs than £50 of Stock will be allotted, and any amount in excess of that 
sum must be a multiple of £10, Under the Trust Investment Act, 1889, this 
Stock is an available investment for every Trustee, who is not expressly forbidden 
by the instrument creating his trust to invest in Corporation Stock. Forms of 
Prospectus, &c,, and all information required, will be supplied by 
W. FISHER-TASKER, Registrar. 


Borough Accountant’s Office, Bridge Street, Sheffield. 





ROVIDENT LIFE 
50 REGENT STREET, W. 
(Founded 1806.) 


OFFICE, 





FInaNcIAL POSITION, 


Existing Assurances ... eee ose «+. £7,470,866 
2, 456 


Invested Funds... one ove oi ove ove ee 2,623, 
Annual Income... a oat mie ove ove 315,952 
Claims and Surrenders paid... ase ove ove . 8,891,990 
Bonuses declar 1 


ase ae er wee 

ENDOWMENT.—Policies payable during lifetime, or at death, are now granted 
with Participation in Profits, 

SURRENDER VALUES are allowed after the payment of One Full Year’s 
Premium, or Paid-up Policies are granted upon liberal terms, in lieu of the sur- 
render value in cash. 

Prospectuses may be obtained on application to 

CHARLES STEVENS, Actuary and Secretary. 





| epbictansioneen ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 





FOUNDED 1848, 
INVESTED FUNDS _... ove see eve £10,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID... .. ove ve 12,000,000 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL AND 
OprHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York; and Messrs. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 
received, 





NOTICE.—In future, the InpEx to the “Sprcrator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 








CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW Books. 





ROUND the CALENDAR in PORTUGAL, 


By OswaLp CRawFurRD, her Majesty’s Consul at Oporto. i 
Illustrations by Mrs. H. ‘M. Stanley, Mrs, Arthur Walter, Me. Tele merous 
Miss Woodward, Miss Thompson, Mr, A, Lee, and the Author, Royal 8yo, ’ 
ais Next week. 

* is Work deals, at first hand, with the habits and custom: 

of Portugal in town and country, with their folk-lore, traditions 1a le 

a nape’ — game, nm poe, yas Tockegaaie selena institutions’ 

politics, and ethnology, and, largely, wi' e aspects of the i . 

ornithology, botany, sport, ‘and agriculture. ° ian zoology, 





A JOURNALIST'S JOTTINGS. By w. 


Beatty Kinaston, Author of ‘‘A Wanderer’s Notes,” “ M. 
Met,” &c. 2 vols, demy 8yvo, 24s, ; we. x 


CITY BOYS in the WOODS; or, a 


Trapping Venture in Maine. By Henry P. WELLS, With 137 Illustrations 
crown 4to, Next week, * 


The EWE-SPEAKING PEOPLE of the 


SLAVE COAST of WEST AFRICA, By Major A, B, Exuis, Author of * 
Tshi-Speaking People.” Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. ’ 7 [Now ae 


LIFE of SUVOROFF. 
Colonel Spatpine. Crown 8vo, 63. 


“No student of military annals can fail to be interested in the brightly tol 
history of Suvéroff's varied campaigns.” —Manchester Examiner, nies 


By Lieutenant- 








NEW NOVELS. 


SUNDORNE. By Bertha Thomas. 2 vols. 

crown 8yo. [This day. 

IDOLATERS. By Robert Haigh. Crown 
8vo, 62. [This day. 


In LOW RELIEF : a Bohemian Transcript. 
By Mortey Roserts. 2 yols, crown 8yvo. 


“* A clever and charming story......0n almost every page there is something to 
mark this as the work of no ordinary novelist......Mary Morris is a perfectly 
charming heroine,”’—Speaker, 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 


DUBLIN REVIEW.—OCTOBER, 1890. 


1. PETER, Not CzsaR; OR, MR, ALLIES’s ** PER CRUCEM AD Lucem.’”’ By the 
Rev. Luke Rivington, M.A. 
2, THE CHURCH AND THE SOCIAL REVOLUTION. By the Rev. W. Barry, D.D. 
3. A Roya ELorement. By Miss 0. OConor Eccles. 
4, Toe Lasour ProBLeM, PasT AND PRESENT. By T. Canning, M.A., Inst.C.E, 
5. CELEBRATION OF Mass IN ANTE-NICENE Times. By Dr, J. R. Gasquet. 
6. CATHOLICS AND TECHNICAL EpvucaTiIon. Editorial. 
?. FaTHER MaTHEW’'s CENTENARY. By the Rev. W. H. Cologan. 
8. JoHN HENRY CARDINAL NEWMAN :— 
1, In Memoriam LITERATURE. 
2. Some REMINISCENCES OF THE EARLY Days OF HIS CATHOLIC LIFE. 
By Rev. Father Richard M, Stanton, of the Oratory. 
3. Tis Firry Years Since.” By Rey. Father Lockhart. 
4, A TRIBUTE FROM THE STANDPOINT OF ANGLICANISM. 
Henry Hayman, D.D, 


Annual Subscription (prepaid), 20s. London: Burns andOatss ; & Tablet Office. 





By the Rev. 





The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK-ILLUSTRATION, 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned Societies, and the 
leading Publishers. For specimens, prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE, 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving on copper. 
of Paintings by Holman Hunt; of Portraits by Holl, R.A, Wouless RA. 3; Pottie, 
R.A.; Prinsep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco in Guy’s Hospital ; “‘Sprina,” by Herbert 
Draper, &., c.: also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photogrerhs 
of Art Objects and from Nature, can be seen at the Autotype Gallery. : 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Is remarkable for its display of Copies of Celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS,” 


From the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National Galleries of Italy, Spain, 
Holland, and London, including H.M.’s Collections at Buckingham Palace and 
Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, are easily looked 
over, and of great interest to lovers of Art. Send for the new Pamphlet, 
“ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art,” free per post to any address. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free per post for 6d. 


Copies 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON, 
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MUDIE’S s=eecr LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


THE BEST BOOKS 
FOR SALE, °& ON SUBSCRIPTION. 





HEAD OFFICE - 30-34 NEW OXFORD ST., W.C. 
241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 


BRANCH OFFICES { 


AND 


(2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Has the Oldest and 


Highest Reputation. 





NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 


6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





NEW NOVEL by A. CONAN DOYLE. 
At all Booksellers and Libraries, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


HE SIGN of FOUR. By A. Conan 

Doytx, Author of “The Firm of Girdlestone,” 
“The Captain of the Polestar,” &c. 

London: SPENCER BLACKETT, 35 St, Bride Street, E.C. 





AUTUMN and WINTER at 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. CENTRAL and 
SHELTERED—OPPOSITE PIER—is 
THE GRAND HOTEL. 
HOME COMFORT. Electric Light. Lift. Table 
d’Héte at 7. Separate tables. 


Tariff of the MANAGER. 





HYDROPATHY. 
“SMEDLEY’S,” BIRKDALE, 
SOUTHPORT. 

TURKISH, RUSSIAN, AND OTHER BATHS. 


Massage, and the Weir-Mitchell System. 
Terms, from 2} guineas per week. 
rospectus, apply to the MANAGER. 


Now ready, price 5s., a New and Enlarged Edition of 


» i SILVER QUESTION and the 
GOLD QUESTION. By Rosert Barctay. 
ConTENTS. 

Introduction. 

Bimetallism—General View of the Question, 

The Nature of Money. 

The Functions of Money. 

The International Trade. 

The Perverse Rupee. 

Foreign Competition. 

Historical Aspect and Present Position of the 

Question. 

With Appendices bearing upon Monetary Legisla- 
tion, including references to what has recently been 
done in America, 

To be had from PatmeEr and Howe, Publishers, 
Manchester ; and all other Booksellers. 





Ready immediately. 
THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE; 
Or, The Witch’s Cavern. 
By AN ANONYMOUS AUTHOR. 
In 1 vol., 291 pp., crown 8vo, extra cloth, 5s. 


TRISCHLER and CO., 
18 New Bridge Street, London, E.C. 





USE 
F R Y'S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


COCO A. 


Sir C, A. Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never 


tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—NERVOoUsS 


IrRITABILITY.—No part of the human machine 
requires more constant supervision than the nervous 
system—for upon it our health—and even life—de- 
pends. These Pills strengthen the nerves, and are 
the safest general purifiers of the blood. Nausea, 
headache, giddiness, numbness, and mental apathy 
yield to them. They relieve in a summary manner 
those distressing dyspeptic symptoms, stomachic 
pains, fullness at the pit of the stomach, abdominal 
distension, and regulate alike capricious appetites and 
confined bowels—the commonly accompanying signs 
of defective or diminished nerve tone. Holloway’s 
Pills are particularly recommended to persons of 
stud and sedentary habits, who gredeaiiy fall 
into a nervous and irritable state, unless some such 
restorative be occasionally taken, 








DANIEL FULFILLED. 
A REPLY TO M. RENAN. 
1s., boards ; 6d., paper, 


W. REEVES, 185 Fleet Street. 





40 pages, 8vo, with Coloured Diagram, 
THE ADMIRALTY FALSIFICATION 


OF THE ‘CHALLENGER’ RECORD 


EXPOSED BY WILLIAM LEIGHTON JORDAN, 
F.R.G.S., Assoc. Inst.C.K., F.S.S., 
(Author of “The Standard of Value,” and ‘“‘ The 





New Principles of 1 Philosophy.” 
Post-free, 1s., of the Publisher, 17 Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C. 





SECOND EDITION, crown 4to, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


THE STORY OF A POODLE: 
By Himself and His Mistress. 
A Book for Children. 
By LUCY D. THORNTON. 
With 16 Full-Page and numerous Text Illustrations, 
and a Chapter on Pau, 
London: SAMPSON LOW and CO. 


Price 2s. 6d., post-free. 


N FISTULA, and its Radical Cure 
by Medicines. By J. Compron Burnett, M.D. 








London: James Epps and Co., 48 Threadneedle 
‘ Street, and 170 Piccadilly. 





MESSRS. METHUEN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


_—_—_ 


ENGLISH LEADERS OF RELIGION. 

Under the above title, Messrs. MetHurn 
have commenced the publication of a Series 
of Short Biographies, free from party 
bias, of the most prominent Leaders of 
Religious Life and Thought in this and the 
last century. The First Volume is 


CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
By R. H. HUTTON. 
Crown 8yvo, cloth extra, with Portrait, 2s. 6d. 
[Ready. 
By S. BARING-GOULD. 
SECOND SERIES. 


HISTORIC ODDITIES and 


STRANGE EVENTS. Second Series. By 8S. 
Barrne-Goutp, Author of “Mehalah.” Demy 
8vo, 103, 6d. eady. 


NEW NOVELS. 
A LOST ILLUSION. 


By LESLIE KEITH, 
Author of ‘* The Chilcotes,” ‘‘A Hurricane in 
Petticoats,” &c. 


3 vols. crown Svo, (Ready. 
By G. MANVILLE FENN. . 
A DOUBLE KNOT. By G. 


MANVILLE Fenn, Author of ‘The Vicar’s 
People,” *‘ Eli’s Children,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
[Nearly ready. 
By L. T. MEADE, 


The HONOURABLE MISS: 


a Tale of a Country Town. By L. T. Megane, 
Author of “Scamp and I,” “A Girl of the 
People,” &. 2 vols.crown8vo. [Nearlyready. 


TWO BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 
A GIRL of the PEOPLE. 


By L. T. Meape, Author of “‘ Scamp and I,” &c. 
lllustrated by R. Barnes, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


[ Ready. 
DUMPS. By Mrs. Parr, 
Author of “‘ Dorothy Fox,”’ &c. re by 
eady. 


W. Parkinson, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


TWO BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


MASTER ROCKAFELLAR’S 
VOYAGE. By W. Crark Russet, Author cf 
‘The Wreck of the *Grosvenor,’” &c. Illus- 
trated by Gordon Browne. [Nearly ready. 


SYD BELTON; or, the Boy 
Who Would Not Go to Sea. By G. MANVILLE 
Fenn, Author of “In the King’s Name,” &c. 
Illustrated by Gordon Browne. [Nearly ready. 


By E. LYNN LINTON. 


The TRUE HISTORY of 


JOSHUA DAVIDSON, Christian and Com- 
munist. By E. Lynn Linton. Tenth and 
Cheaper Edition, post 8vo, 1s. [ Ready. 


METHUEN’S NOVEL SERIES. 
THREE SHILLINGS and SIXPENCE. 
Crown 8vo, well printed and handsomely bound. 
NEW VOLUMES now ready. 


ARMINELL: a Social 


Romance. By 8S. Barina-Goutp, Author of 
“ Mehalah,” &c. 


JACQUETTA. ByS. Baring- 


Govutp, Author of “ Mehalah,” 


DERRICK VAUGHAN. By 


Epya Lyaut, Author of “ Donovan.” A New 
With Portrait of the 


[Ready. 
ELI’S CHILDREN. B 


G. 
MANVILLE Fenn. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SERIES. 
Edited by J. E. SYMES, M.A., 
Principal of University College, Nottingham. 


The INDUSTRIAL HISTORY 


of ENGLAND. With Maps and Plans. By H. 
DE B. Gispins, M.A., late Scholar of Wadham 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 
** A careful and lucid sketch.”—Times. 
* The writer is well-informed, and from first to last 
his work is profoundly interesting.”"—Scots Observer. 


METHUEN’S SCIENCE SERIES. 
Edited by Mr. R. ELLIOT STEEL, M.A., F.C.S., 
Senior Natural Science Master in Bradford 
Grammar School. 

The following is ready:— 


The WORLD of SCIENCE. 


By the Eprtor. 147 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 
2s, 6d. 


Edition, entirely re-set. 
Author. 





METHUEN and CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 
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MR. MURRAY’S FORTHCOMING WORKS. 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 342. 


| This day. 
ConTENTS. 
. Lorp CHESTERFIELD. 
. SYBEL’S FOUNDATION OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 
M, Rewan. 
. §1R Water Scorr’s JOURNAL. 
. Doe anp Gun. 
Tue LiguT READING OF OUR ANCESTORS, 
. PROVINCIAL FRANCE, 
Brrps. 
Tue Work OF THE House or Commons. 


uP 62 pom 


SONS 


ADVENTURES in the LIFE of COUNT 


ALBERT of ERBACH. A Truc Story. Including his Sojourn with the 
Knights of Malta, and his Capture by the Barbary Corsairs and Imprison- 
ment in Algiers. Translated from the German of Dr. Emm Kraus. By 
BeaTRick, Princess HENEY OF BaTTENBERG, With Portraits and Wood 


cuts, crown 8vo. 
STUDIES in EUROPEAN’ HISTORY: 


being Academical Addresses. By the late Dr. Déxiina@ER, Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in the University of Munich. Translatei by MARGARET 
WarkreE. With Portrait, 8vo, 143, 


JOHN WILLIAM BURGON, late Dean of 


Chichester. A Biography, with Extracts from his Letters and Journals. By 
E. Meyrick Gou.tsurn, D.D. With Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo. 


JENNY LIND, the ARTIST, 1820-1851: a 


Memoir of her Barly Art Life and Dramatic Career. From Original Docu- 
ments, Letters, Diaries, &., in the possession of, or collected by, Mr. 
Go.pscuHmIpTt. By Canon Scotr Hotianp and W. 8, Rocxstro. With 
Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols, 8vo. 


The BARONETAGE of GREAT BRITAIN: 


a History, a Criticism, and a Vindication. Including all ascertained facts as 
tothe Foundation of the Order, with curious particulars as to the varied 
fortunes of certain Titles and their Holders, and Thoughts on the Degeneracy 
of the Order, By Rosert Dennis, Author of ‘Industrial Ireland.” 


Crown 8vo. 
MARCIA: a New Novel. By W. E. Norris. 
BAMPTON LECTURES,  1890.— 


3 vols. crown 8vo0. 
The 
MODERN CRITICISM: covsidered in its Relation to the Fourth Gospel. 
By H. W. Watkins, D.D., Archdeacon and Canon of Durham, &. 
8vo, 15s eady. 


ELECTRICITY: the Science of the Nine- 


teenth Century. A Sketch for General Readers. By E. M. Cartuarn, Author 
of ‘‘ The Invisible Powers of Nature.’”” With Illustrations, crown 8vo. 


FORTIFICATION : its Past Achievements, 


Recent Development, and Future Progress, By Major G. SypENHAM CLARKEB, 
C.M.G., Royal Engineers. With Illustrations, medium 8vo, 


The LIVES of TWELVE GOOD MEN. By 


the late Dean Burcon, B.D. New Edition, with Portraits of the Twelve, 
1 vol. 8vo. 


The FOUNDATIONS of the CREED. By 


— Goopwin, D.D., Lord Bishop of Carlisle. Second Edition, Revised, 
vo, l4s. 


IMPRESSIONS of a TENDERFOOT, during 


a Journey in Search of Sport in the Far West. By Mrs. ALGERWON ST. 
Maur, With Map and Illustrations, crown 8vo. 


An ENGLISH-LATIN GRADUS, or VERSE 


ee By A. C, Arncer, M.A., and H, G. Winrt8, M.A. Crown 
vo, 9s. 


This Work is on a new plan, intended to Simplify the Composition of Latin 
Verses, by Classified Meanings, Selected Epithets, Synonyms, &. 


MISS BLAKE of MONKSHALTON. By 


IsaBELLA O. Forp. A New Novel. Post 8vo, 5s. 


A MODERN APOSTLE: the Life and Career 


of the late Alexander N. Somerville, D.D. (1813-89), in Scotland, Ireland, 
India, America, Africa, Australasia, and the Chief Countries of Kurope. By 
Groree Suita, LL D., Author of “The Life of William Carey,’ &. With 
Portrait and Map, post 8vo. 


OUR VICEREGAL LIFE in INDIA, during 


the Years 1884-1888. By the Marcuioness of DurrEerin. New and Cheaper 
Edition, Map, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of GREEK SCULPTURE. 


By A. 8S. Murray, LL.D., F.S.A., Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities in 
the British Museum. Second and Revised Edition, with 150 Illustrations, 2 


vols. medium 8vo, 36s, 
FOREIGN FANS and FAN-LEAVES: 


French, Italian, and German, chiefly re!ating to the French Revolution. 
Collected and Described by Lady CHARLOTTE SCHREIBER, 150 Plates, folio. 


Uniform with ‘* English Fans,” 

THREE COUNSELS of the DIVINE 
MASTER. For the Conduct of the Spiritual Life. I. The Commencement. 
—Il, The Virtues.—II{, The Conflict. By Dean GovuLsurn, D.D. Cheaper 
Edition, crown 8vo, 93, 


The INFALLIBILITY of the CHURCH. By 


GrorGE Satmon, D.D., Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, Second and 
Revised Edition, post 8vo, 9s. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


NOTICE.—4 SECOND EDITION of 
“WITH ESSEX IN IRELAND” 
by Hon. EMILY LAWLESS, Author oy 
“ Hurrish: a Study,” &§c., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., is 
now ready. 


Ready this day, small feap. 8vo, bound in half-cloth, with cut or uncut edges, 1s 
are 


POCKET VOLUME OF SELECTIONS FROM THE 
POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 


Now ready, royal 8vo, 15s., in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled ed 
"Vol. XXIV. (HAILES—HARRIOTT), of the ee enres; 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIO. 
GRAPHY. Edited by Lesiiz StePHeN and Sipney LEE, 
*,* Vol. XXV. will be rn ose. the subsequent Volumes at 


NEW AND CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION oF 
“THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME.” 
Nearly ready, with all the Illustrations of the former Edition, crown 8vo, 53, 


The GAMEKEEPER at HOME. By 


RICHARD JEFFERIES, 


203, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF “HODGE AND 
HIS MASTERS.” 
Nearly ready, in 1 vol. crown vo, 7s. 6d. 


HODGE and HIS MASTERS. By 


RICHARD JEFFERIES, 
NEW NOVEL.—Ready this day, crown 8vo, 7s. 64. 


A BRIDE from the BUSH. By E. 


W. Hornvse. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterlog Place, S.W. 








AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND BOOKSTALLS. 
In paper covers, ls. ; cloth, ls.6d.—The SECOND EDITION of 


WINTER'S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL (6th Year). 
WINTER'S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL (6th Year). 
WINTER'S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 


SIXTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


HE WENT FOR A SOLDIER. 
HE WENT FOR A SOLDIER. 
HE WENT FOR A SOLDIER. 


By JOHN STRANGE WINTER, 


Author of “ Buoties’ Baby,” ‘Army Society,” ‘‘ Cavalry Life,” “B P 
Jim,” “ Mrs. Bob,” &e. y Life,” “ Beautiful 


The First Large Edition was exhausted on the day of publication ; 
® Second Edition is now ready. 


F. V. WHITE and CO., 31 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 





COMMON 


PRAYER. Its Origin Iilustrated by hitherto Unpublished 
Documents. 


With Four Fac-simile Pages of the MS. By Francis AIDAN 
Gasquet, 0.8.B., Author of ‘‘ Henry VIII. and the English Monasteries ;’”” 
and KDMUND BisHor. Demy 8vo, price 123. net, post-free. [Now ready. 


HENRY VIII. and the ENGLISH 


MONASTERIES. An Attempt to Illustrate the History of their Suppression. 
With an Appendix and Maps showing the Situation of the Religious Houses at 
the time of their Dissolution, By Francis Aipamw GasQuet,0.S.B. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, 12s. each, Fourth Edition. 


© We may say in brief, if what we have already said is not sufficient to show it, 
that a very important chapter of English history is here treated with a fullness, 
minuteness, and lucidity which will not be found in previous accounts, and we 
sincerely congratulate Mr. Gasquet on having made such an important contribu- 
tion to English historical literature.”—Athenzum, 


The DARK AGES: aSeries of Essays 


illustrating the State of Religion and Literature in the Ninth, Tenth, 
Eleventh, and Twelfth Centuries. By the late Dr. MatTLanp, Keeper of the 
MSS. at Lambeth. Fifth Edition, with an Introduction by FREDERICK 
Stokes, M.A. Demy 8vo, 12s, 


“The essays as a whole are delightful: although they are full of learning, no 
one can find them dull or heavy ; they abound in well-told stories, amusing quota- 
tions, andclever sarcasm, Whatever the previous knowledge of a reader may he, 
he will be stirred up by these essays to learn more of a subject they treat so 
pleasantly ’’—Saturday Rev ew. 

‘“* We are sure that it is already in many a library throughont the country, and 
we can say more: no library is complete without it, and that it will enhance 
the value of any library in which it is placed.”’"—Fireem1n's Journal, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


JOHN HODGES, 7 Agar Street, Charing Cross, London. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 





COMPLETION OF MR. LECKY’S HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND. 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


IN THE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By W. E. H. LECKY. 


Vols. VII. and VIITI., 1793-1800, with Index to the Complete Work, 8vo, 36s, 
*-* Vols I and II., 1700-1760, 368, Vols. III. and IV., 1760-1784, 36s. 
Vols. V. and VI., 17841798, 363. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“JOHN WARD, PREACHER.” 


s I DN E Y: 


A Novel. 
By Mre. DELAND, Author of “John Ward, Preacher.” 


Crown 8vo, 6-. 





CABINET EDITION of WALPOLE’S “ ENGLAND.” 


HISTORY of ENGLAND from the CON- 


OLUSION of the GREAT WAR in 1815 to 1858, By SpeNcER WALPOLE, 
Cabinet Edition, 6 vois. crown 8vo, 6s. each, [Vols, I.-V. now ready. 


Mr. 8S. R. GARDINER'S NEW HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


The STUDENT’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


By 8. R. GaRDINER, LL.D. Illustrated under the superintendence of Mr. St. 
John Hope, Secretary to the Society of Antiquaries. Vol. I., with 173 Ilus- 
trations, crown 8vo, 4s. 


*,* The Work will be published in 3 vols,, and also in 1 vol. complete. 


SIR RICHARD CHURCH, C.B., G.C.H., 


Commander-in-Chief of the Greeks in the War of Independence: a Memoir. 
By StantEY Lane-Pooe, Author of ‘‘ The Life of Viscount Stratford de 
Redcliffe.’ With 2 Plans, 8vo, 53. 


CHEAP EDITION of FROUDB'S LIFE of CARLYLE. 


THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his 


Life. By James ANTHONY FroupE. New and Cheaper Edition, with Por- 
traits. 1795-1835, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 7s. ; 1834 1881, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 7s. 


SELECT EPIGRAMS from the GREEK 


ANTHOLOGY. Edited, with a Revised Text, Introduction, Translation, 
and Notes, by J. W. Mackart, M.A4., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
8vo, 16s, 


VOCES POPULI. 


Punch, By F. Anstey, Autbor of “ Vice-Versa,” “The Pariah,’’ &c. 
20 Illustrations by J. Bernard Partridge. Fceap, 4to, 53. 


The LIFE of the RIGHT. HON. STRATFORD 


CANNING: Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe. By Stantey Lane-Pootr, 
With 3 Portraits, New and Cheaper Edition, Abridged, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
price 7s. 6d. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 352. 


CoNnTENTS, 


TENNYSON AND BROWNING. 

Emer ON GROWTH AND INHERITANCE, 
New -ERIES OF STaTE TRIALS, 

In DarKesT AFRICA, 

Tue LirERATURE OF TIBET. 

CapTaIn MaHAN ON MARITIME POWER, 
Victor COUSIN. 

Lire ASSURANCE. 

LUMHULTZ AMONG CANNIBALS, 

10, THE GOLDEN Bovuaa. 

11, PoiTicaAL PRINCIPLES AND PARTY PROSPECTS, 


Reprinted from 
With 


PON SrPepe 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
Edited by the Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON, M.A., LL.D. 
No. 20, OCTOBER. Royal 8vo, price 5s. 
ConTENTS, 
1. Articles, 


NORTHUMBRIAN TENURES. By Professor Maitland. 

Tue GRowTH OF OLIGARCHY IN ENGLISH Towns. By Charles W. Colby. 
THe ENGLISH IN THE LEvanT. By J. Theodore Bent. 

THE SALZBURGERS. By Rev. E. B, Speirs. 

Dor.iincer's HistoricaL Work. By Lord Acton. 

2. Notes and Documents :—Twelfth-Century Notes. By J. H. Round.—The Date 
of the Prerogativa Regis. By E, P. Hexderson.—The Missing Manuscript of 
Eccleston’s Chronicle, By A. G. Little.—A Letter of George Hickes, Dean of 
Worcester, Edited by C. H. Firth.—The Influence of Alberoni in the Disgrace 
of the Princesse des Ursins, By E, Armstrong.—The Battle of Trafalgar. 
By G. W. Prothero, 

8. Reviews of Books.— 4. List of Historical Books recently published.—5. Contents 
of Periodical Pub‘ications, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON AND CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THIRD EDITION, 1£90, Revised and Enlarged. 


THE HYMNAL COMPANION. 


NOW READY, the NEW, REVISED, and ENLARGED EDITION of the 


HYMNAL COMPANION TO THE BOOK 
OF COMMON PRAYER. 


Edited by the Right Rev. E. H. BICKERSTETH, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Exeter. 

The present Edition contains 600 Hymns, of which only 466 appeared in the 
last Edition—84 Hymns of that Edition, which contained 550, having now been 
omitted, whilst 134 NEW HYMNS have been added ; and it is hoped that the loss 
of those omitted, some of which time has proved were rarely sung, will be far 
more than compensated by the gain of those introduced. 

The new Musical Edition has been Edited by Cartes Vincent, Mus.D. Oxon., 
Organist of Christ Church, Hampstead, and by D. J. Woop, Mus.B. Oxon., 
Organist of Exeter Cathedral, with the counsel and assistance throughout their 
laborious work of Sir JoHN STAINER, M.A., Mus.D., Professor of Music in the 
University of Oxford. 

The “‘ Hymnal Companion ”’ is used in upwards of 5,000 Churches, 

A full List of Prices and Sizes can be had on application, post-free. 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


OUR PLEASANT VICES. By Milner 


MacmastTer, 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 31s, 6d. 
UNDER the DEODARS. By Rudyard 


Kretixa, Author of “Soldiers Three,” *‘ Plain Tales from the Hills,’* &. 8vo, 
paper covers, ls, 


KILGROOM: a Story of Ireland. By J. 


A. Stevakt, Author of “‘ Letters to Living Authors,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 


cloth, 6s. 
DUCHESS FRANCES: a Novel. By Sarah 
Crown 8yvo, 


TytTwer, Author of “‘ Citoyenne Jacqueline,”’ ** Lady Bell,” &c. 
cloth, 63. 
“The story is carefully told, and, like all Miss Tytler’s work, is based on con- 
scientious research, and those who appreciate historical novels are certain to 
appreciate this vigorous and gracefully written story.’ —Leeds M-reury. 


The RIVERSIDE NATURALIST: Notes on 


the various Forms of Life met with either in, on, or by the Water, or in its 
immediate vicinity. By Epwarp Hamuitton, M.D., F.L.8., &c., Author of 
** Recollections of Fly-Fishing for Salmon, Trout, and Grayling,” &c. With 
numerous Iilu-trations, demy 8vo, cloth, 14s, 


FACE to FACE with the MEXICANS: the 


Domestic Life, Educational, Social, and Business Ways, Statesmanship and 

Literature, Legendary and General History of the Mexican People, as seen 

and studied by an American Woman during Seven Years of Intercourse with 

o- ae Fanny CHAMBERS GoocH. With 20) Lllustrations, royal 8vo, 
oth, 16, 


BIG GAME of NORTH AMERICA. By G. 


O. Suretps, Author of ‘‘ Cruising in the Cascades,” &c, Fully Illustrated, 
8vo, cloth, 21s, 


MEMORIALS of WILLIAM MULREADY. 


Collected by FREDERICK G, STEPHENS. Illustrated with copies of the Life 
Studies in the South Kensington Museum, and other Works. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. New Volume in the GREAT ARTISTS SERI&s. 














RECOLLECTIONS of MY CHILDHOOD’S 
} B. Paap iw Author of “‘ Little Men,” ‘ Little Women,” 


THIRD EDITION, Revised and Greatly Enlarged. 


MEMORABLE LONDON HOUSES. A 


Handy Guide, with Illustrated Anecdotes and a Reference Plan. By 
Witmor Harrison. With over 100 Illustrations from Drawings made 
expressly for this Work by G. N. Martin. Crown 8vo, c'oth, 2s. 6d. 





LOW’S SERIES of STANDARD BOOKS for 


BOYS. Fully Illustrated in very handsome cloth binding, crown 8vo. 2s. 61. ; 
gilt edges, 3s, 6d, 
NEW VOLUMES FOR 1890-91, NOW READY. 

The Serpent Charmer. By Louis RovssEtLer. 
Stories of the Gorilla Country. By Pau. pu CHaAILLv. 
The Conquest of the Moon. By A. Laurie. 
The Maid of the Ship ‘Golden Age.’ By H. E. Maciean. 
The Frozen Pirate. By W. Cuarx RussELL. 
The Marvellous Country. By S. W. Cozzens. 
The Mountain Kingdom. By D. Lawson JoHNSTONE. 
Lost in Africa. By F. H. WinDER. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 
VOLUME FOR 1890. 


4to, in handsome cloth cover, 7s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 8s. 
Containing numerous Original Stories, Hundreds of Illustrations, and Twelve 
Coloured Plates, 

‘It far surpasses all that the enterprise and skill of our publishers have been 
able to produce.”—W, E. GLapsToNeE, in North American Review for Jan., 1890. 

“Turning over the pages of ‘Harper’s Young People,’ we have come to this 
conclusion : that it must be a dull child who will not find materials in it fur 
merry and happy hours.”’—Graphic, 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
Limited, St. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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SONNENSCHEIN AND _ CO.S 
NEW LIST. 


NEW NOVEL by LUCAS MALET. 


The WAGES of SIN. In 38 vols. 


SWAN 


NEW NOVEL by MRS. SPENDER. [Shortly. 
LADY HAZLETON’S CONFESSION. In 3 
vols. bo 


DR. PFLEIDERER’S VERY IMPORTANT NEW WORK. 


The DEVELOPMENT of THEOLOGY in 


GERMANY since KANT, and its PROGRESS in GREAT BRITAIN since 
1825. Thick 8vo, 103. 6d. 

Kant— Herder—Schleiermacher—Fichte—Schelling—Hegel. Strauss—Bieder- 
mann—Weisse—Rothe. Dorner — Martensen—Lange—Thomasius—Hofmann— 
Schenkel—Ritschl—Lipsius. Ullmann — Baur —Zeller—Schwegler--Hilgenfeld 
—Volkmar—Renan—Keim. Ewald—Kuenen—Reuss—Wellbausen. Neander— 
Hall. Coleridge—Carlyle—¥. W. Newman—James Mill—S'r William Hamilton 
—Mansel—F. D. Maurice—Matthew Arnold—Herbert Spencer—J. Caird—T. H. 
Green—Seth—Flint—Martineau. J.H. Newman—Hurrell Froude—Keble—Pusey 
—Whateley—Thomas Arnold —Hampden— Milman—Thirlwali—Julius Hare— 
—Erskine—J. McLeod Campbell—Charles Kingsley—Jowett—Stanley—R. W. 
Mackay—Dr.Edersheim—Samuel Davidson—Westcott—Robertson Smith—Hatch, 


The HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY. By Dr. 


J.E.Erpmann. Translated by several English and American Scholars, and 
Edited by Professor W. 8S. Houcx. I. ANCIENT and MEDIAEVAL. 153. 
If. MODERN. 15s. III. SINCE HEGEL. 12:-. 

‘*A splendid monument of patient labour, critical acumen, and admirable 
methodical treatment. It is scarcely too much to predict that for the library of 
the savant, for the academical student, and for the literary dilettante, these 
volumes will at once become a necessity.””—Pall Mall Gazette, 


HOUSEHOLD DICTIONARY of MEDICINE. 


By F. R. Watters, M.D. Large 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6:. 
** Carefully compiled, and well deserving of success.’’—Saturday Review. ‘Is 
as nearly perfect as possible.”’—Glasgow Herald. 


SERMONS of the late CANON LIDDON 


and the late BISHOP LIGHTFOOT. Vol. I. of the CON- 
TEMPORARY PULPIT LIBRARY contains 15 well-selected Sermons by 
Canon Lippon. Vol. IV. of the CONTEMPORARY PULPIT LIBRARY 
contains 15 well-selected Sermons by Canon Lippon. Vol. V. of the CON- 
TEMPORARY PULPIT LIBRARY contains 13 well-selected Sermons by 
Bishop Ligutroot. Each Volume handsomely bound in peacock-blue cloth, 


imperial 16mo, 2s, 6d. 
MONUMENTAL BRASSES. By the Rev. 


H.W. Mackin. With 13 Full-Page Qlates and 18 other Illustrations, 33. 6d. 
“The manual is the best that has appeared—or is likely for a long time to 


appear—on the subject.’’—Scotsinan. 
WHERE IS CHRIST ? A Series of 
By the Rev. H P. CHapman. 


Suggestive Essays on Practical Religion. 
their 


Uniform with the same Author's “ Religion of the Cross,” 43. 6d. 
Agrarian Condition, Social Life,and Religion. ByStepniax. Third Edition, 


The RUSSIAN PEASANTRY ; 
thick 8vo, 10s, 6d. ‘‘ Of extreme interest.”—Morning Post. 
CIVILISATION of the RENAISSANCE in 


ITALY. By Jacos Burcxnarpt. Edited by 8. G. C. MippLEmMorr. New 
Edition, in i vol., 15s. 
“It already has a European reputation. The translation is admirable, and 
has, moreover, Dr. Geiger’s additions to both text and notes.’’”—Bookseller. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES. 2s. 6d. each. 


1. Work and Wages. Prof. J. E. Toorotp Rogers. 

Civilisation: Cause and Cure. E. CARPENTER. 

Quintessence of Socialism. Dr. ScHAFFLE. 

Darwinism and Politics. D. G. RircHin, M.A. Oxon. 

Religion and Socialism. E. Betrort Bax. 

Ethics of Socialism. E. Betrort Bax. 

Drink Question. Dr. Kate M1ircH ett. 

Promotion of General Happiness. Prof.M. MacmiLuan. 

England’s Ideal, &c. E. CARPENTER. 

. Socialism in England. Sripnry Wess, LL.B. 

. Bismarck and State Socialism. W. Dawson. 
Godwin’s Political Justice. E.H.S. Sarr. 

13. The French Revolution. E. Betrorr Bax. 

14. The Co-operative Commonwealth. L. GRonLUND. 

15. Essays and Addresses. B. Bosanquet, M.A. Oxon. 

16. Charity Organisation. C.S. Locu, Sec.Char.Org.Soc. 


17. Anti-Slavery and Reform Papers. H. D. THorzEav. 
Edited by H. 8. Satur. 


THE IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT SERIES. 


Each 94. Written entirely by Members of Parliament, and Edited by 
SYDNEY BUXTON, M.P. Each about 150 pp. 


**Tt was a happy idea to devise this great and useful series of political hand- 
books. They will soon become a necessity of healthy and intelligent political 
life.’—Pall Mall, ‘The use and power of such a series can hardly be over- 
estimated.” —British Quarterly. ‘‘ Admirable and almost indispensable, not only 
to every Member or candidate, but to every conscientious elector.”—Truth. 

1. Imperial Federation. Marquis of Lorne. 

2. Representation. Sir Jonn Lussock, Bart., M.P. 
Local Administration. W.RatHBons, M.P., and others. 
England and Russia. Right Hon. W. E. Baxter, M.P. 
Woman Suffrage. Mrs. Asuton DILKE and W. 


Woopatt, M.P. 
Local Option. W.S. Carne, M.P., and others. 
Leasehold Enfranchisement. H. Broapuurst, M.P. 


Disestablishment. H. Ricuarp and T. CaRvELu 


WILLIAMS, 
London Government and Guilds. J. F. B. Firrn, M.P. 
. Church Reform. Canon FREMANTLE and Eight Others 
(a Symposium ; 250 pp.) 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square, London. 
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MESSRS, WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Next week will be published. 


LIFE, LETTERS, AND DIARIES 
F 


SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, BART, 


FIRST EARL OF IDDESLEIGH. 
By ANDREW LANG. 


With 3 Portraits, and a View of Pynes, 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, 31s, 6d. 





Next week will be published, 


GOLDEN LIVES: the Story of a Woman’s 


Courage. By Freperick Wicks. In1 vol., with 120 Illustrations, 8y0, 21s, 


Immediately will be published, 


BIS: Some Tales Retold. By E. Gerard, 


Author of “The Land beyond the Forest;” Joint-Author of “ Reata,” 
“‘ Beggar my Neighbour,’’ ‘‘ Waters of Hercules.” In 1 vol. crown 8v0, 6s. 


In OCTOBER will be published. 


The SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENT of §7. 


PAUL. By George MatueEson, M.A., D.D., F.R.S.E., Author of “Can the 
Old Faith Live withthe New?” “ The Psalmist and the Scientist,” “ Sacred 
Songs,”’ &. Ini vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 


This day is published, 


ALFRED DE MUSSET. By C.F. Oliphant. 


sg a New Volume of “ Foreign Classics for English Readers.” Crown 8yo, 
23, 6d. ee 
NOW COMPLETE. 
” s 
TALES from ‘BLACKWOOD. Third 
Series. In 6 vols., handsomely bound in cloth, price 153.; roxburgh, 2ls 
half-calf, 25s, ; and half-morocco, 28s. 

“The numerous readers who are acquainted with the two previous series do not 
need to be told how admirable a supply of fiction can be dug out of the yet unex. 
hansted quarry of one of the oldest and still one of the best of our periodicals, 
There is sufficient variety to satisfy all tastes, and we think we may safely say 
that there is not one of the tales which is not worth reprinting.”—John Buil, 

“They are judiciously selected so as to make each collection varied as well as 
complete, and the high literary merit of the stories will ensure the admiration of 
cultivated readers.”’—Daily Chronicle. 


Uniform with ‘‘ TALES from ‘BLACK WOOD.’” 


TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, AND SPORT. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. Complete in 6 vols. Handsomely bound in 
cloth, price 15s. ; and half-calf, 25s, 

“Tt is no easy task to select stories which will suit all kinds of readers; but 
the editors of this capital series may be congratulated on their success in this 
respect.”’”—Morning Post. 

“ Each story, whether it treat of hazardous cruising amid icsbergs, of equally 
perilous journeyings through tropical forests, or of pleasant wandering on the 
classic soil of Greece, is full of interest, animation, and originality.”—Whiteh all 
Review. 


a 


This day is published. 
The FIFTH DIVISIONAL VOLUME, 


STEPHENS’ BOOK of the FARM. Fourth 


Edition, Revised, and in great part Rewritten, By James Macpona.p, of the 
Farming World, &c. Assisted by many of the Leading Agricultural 
Authorities of the Day. Illustrated with numerous Portraits of Animals 
and Engravings of Implements, &c. To be completed in Six Divisional 
Volumes. 

Divisions I, to V., price 10s. 6d. each, now ready. 


“Tn all matters relating to practical agricultural life, this work is, in the most 
comprehensive meaning of the term, encyclopsiic, entertaining, and most reli- 
able.”’—Farmer, 

“ The standard work on everything relating to the farm.’”-—Scotsman, 

** The most comprehensive work on practical farming ever written.”—Standard. 


A SKETCH OF THE 


HISTORY OF FIFE AND _ KINROSS: 
A Study of Scottish History and Character. 
By #. J. G. MACKAY, Sheriff of these Counties. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“The best local history written for many a day—Sheriff Mackay’s book is 
year aud it is something more...... A rare one for freshness and singular interest.” 
—Atheneun. 


The compactest book of the kind that has yet been published on what is, in 
many respects, the most interesting portion of Scotland... .. hoever wishes to 
see it as it was in the stormy past and as it is in the peaceful preseat, whoever 
wishes to become familiar with its antiquities and its industries, shou!d study 
Sheriff Mackay’s book.”—Spectator. 


BLACKWOODS’ NEW UNIFORM SERIES 


of NOVELS. Crown 8vo, handsomely bound in extra cloth, price 3s, 6d. each. 
SONS and DAUGHTERS... By Mrs. OxieHant. 

FAIR to SEE... ... «. «. By L. W. M. Locxnart. 
The REVOLT of MAN ... .... By WAtter Besant. 

MINE IS THINE... ...... By L. W. M. Lockuarrt. 
ALTIORA PETO sip By LAvRENcE OLIPHANT. 
DOUBLES and QUITS ... By L. W. M. Locxnart. 
The BLACKSMITH of VOE By Paut CusHIne. 


Other Volumes in preyaration, 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London 
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JOHN C. NIMMO’S NEW BOOKS FOR THE AUTUMN OF 1890. 


A NEW UNIFORM AND LIMITED EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 
THE LATE SIR WILLIAM STIRLING-MAXWELL, BARONET. 














Ato, cloth, gilt top, price 21s. per Volume, net. Also a few Large-Paper Copies, with the Engraved Illustrations in duplicat ’ 
— = the Initial Letters and Rules of the Text printed in red, cloth, uncut. Wack copy of both a 
Editions will be numbered, and the Type distributed. 


In the Autumn of 1890. 
ANNALS OF THE ARTISTS OF SPAIN. In 4 vols. 


Edited with the Author’s latest Additions, Corrections, and Annotations, and illustrated by the original Wood Blocks and Steel 
Engravings ; also 12 additional Engravings from subjects chosen by him. 

«“ VELAZQUEZ and his WORKS,” of which an enlarged and improved Edition was separately published, will, with the Author’s 
voluminous Additions and Emendations, be incorporated in its proper place in the “‘ Annals,” where it originally appeared. 





In the Spring of 1891. 
THE CLOISTER LIFE OF THE EMPEROR 


CHARLES THE FIFTH. In 1 vol. 


Edited, with Corrections and large Additions, by the Author, and fully illustrated by new Engravings and Wood Blocks from 
Subjects chosen by him. There will be included in this volume “NOTICES of the EMPEROR CHARLES the FIFTH in 1555 and 
1556,” not previously published. 


Also in the Spring of 1891. 
A VOLUME OF MISCELLANIES. 


Comprising a Memoir of the late Sir WILLIAM STIRLING-MAXWELL, and a complete Bibliography of his Works and his 
Literary and Artistic Productions, as well as a Selection of his Privately Printed Pamphlets on various interesting subjects of Art, &c. 








NOTE TO THE READER. 


“Many Alterations and Additions made by my father, and referred to in the Editor’s Preface, have been carefully incorporated 
in this New Edition of his Works ; and the Illustrations now added are chosen from many which he had collected for that purpose.” 
Pottox, September, 1890. : JOHN STIRLING-MAXWELL. 


Ready in October, 1890. Ready in October, 1890, 


In demy 4to, on superfine laid paper, cloth, gilt top, illustrated with 30 Original | In large post 4to, 480 pp., with 22 Fac-similes of early printing, cloth, uncut 
Painters’-Etchings, price Three Guineas net. Each copy numbered and Type edges: 250 copies printed for England, and 250 for America, Type distri- 
distributed, buted. Price 42s. net. 





THE THAMES, 
FROM OXFORD TO THE TOWER. 
By WILLIAM SENIOR (Rep Sprrnner). 


THE VENETIAN PRINTING PRESS. 


An Historical Study based upon Documents 
for the most part hitherto unpublished. 


By HORATIO F. BROWN. 
With 22 Fac-similes of Early Printing. 


Illustrated with 30 Original Painters’-Etchings by Francis S. 
Waker, R.H.A., R.P.E. 


Publishers Note. Extract from Authors Preface. 


The entire EDITION of this Work consists of— , ’ ‘“‘Inthis studyI trace the history of the Venetian press from its introduction, 

1, Twenty-five Copies printed on Japan Vellum paper, with duplicate set of the | through the sixteenth century—noting especially how press legislation grew up, 

Etchings beautifully printed on white satin, and numbered 1-25. Price | preceded by custom and practice, and then formulated in law; how the Govern- 

Twelve Guineas net. i ‘ ment dealt with such questions as copyright, protection, and censorship ; how the 

2, Twenty-five Copies printed on Japan Vellum paper, with the Etchings on the | Guild of Printers and Booksellers was founded and governed ; how te beck: trade 

same. Numbered 26-50, Price Five Guineas net. ; . came under the influence of the Index and the Inquisitorial censorship, and how 

3, Two Hundred and Sixty Copies printed on superfine paper, with the Etchings | the Republic endeavoured to protect the trade, thereby involving itself in a long 

on hand-made paper. Numbered 51-310, Price Three Guineas net. struggle with the Church of Rome—till we reach the slow decline of the Venetian 

The Thirty Original Sketches in Oil, from which the Etchings were made, | press through the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, in spite of the legislation 
can be seen at the Publisher’s. Price for the Set, 150 Guineas net. which was designed to preserve it.” 


COMPLETE IN DECEMBER, 1890. 


In royal folio, handsomely bound in half-morocco, with 50 Plates, representing 250 Water-Colour Subjects after the Originals, 
price Eight Guineas net. 


THE SOFT PORCELAIN OF SEVRES. 


With an Historical Introduction by EDOUARD GARNIER. 








Extract from Original Prospectus. 
(This Work has been coming out in Parts.) 


M. EDOUARD GARNIER, whose judgment in matters of this kind is universally acknowledged, and who has by his writings 
secured the esteem of competent connoisseurs, has given his undivided attention to this work, on which he has for the last eight years 
been employed. Thanks to his reputation, the doors of the most celebrated collections of Sévres soft paste have been opened with a 
kindness of which we have fully availed ourselves; as, for instance, those of H.M. the Queen at Windsor and at Buckingham Palace ; 
that of Sir Richard Wallace (formerly the Hertford Collection), which contains some admirable specimens of soft porcelain ; and those 
of the Messrs. Rothschild of London and Paris; in short, all the collections in which M. Garnier knew he would find those charac. 
teristic productions of which he was in search, for the purpose of description and reproduction. 

For M. Garnier is not only a well-informed writer, he is also a highly gifted water-colour painter, and his reproductions, executed 
with absolute fidelity as regards the forms of the original objects, are strikingly successful in imitating their lightness, brilliancy, 
and bright though delicate colouring. 





London: JOHN C. NIMMO, 14 King William Street, Strand. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


By MAJOR BARTTELOT. 


The LETTERS and DIARIES of EDMUND MUSGRAVE BARTTELOT, 


late Major 7th Royal Fusiliers Regiment. A Record of bis Services in Afghanistan, Egypt, the Nile Relief Expedition, and on the Congo with Mr, ’ 
Expedition, Edited by WALTER GEORGE BARTTELOT. With Portrait and Maps, demy 8vo, 16s. . ” r. Stanley's 


By THOMAS SIDNEY COOPER, R.A. 


MY LIFE. Including Reminiscences of Landseer, Frank Stone, Kean, Mrs. Siddons, 


Richmond, Constable, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Miss Mitford, Turner, Macready, Sir Robert Peel, David Wilkie, Maclise, Cruikshank, Albert Smith, Leigh Hunt 
Douglas Jerrold, Mulready, Lord Byron, Charles Mathews, &c. With Portrait and Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. . 


By WILLERT BEALE. 


The LIGHT of OTHER DAYS. The Musical Reminiscences of Half-a-Century, 


including Anecdotes of Grisi, Mario, Lablache, Balfe, Benedict, Malibran, Sims Reeves, Gustave Doré, Chopin, Spohr, Wagner, Mark Lemon, Sir Joseph Paxton 
Charles Kean, Dion Boucicault, Meyerbeer, Rossini, Taglioni, Titiens, Adelina Patti, Longfellow, Nilsson, Trebelli, Tamberlik, Artemus Ward, Shirley Brooks, 
Ole Bull. By WALTER BEALE. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portrait, 283. " 


By FANNY KEMBLE. 


FURTHER RECORDS of MY LIFE. Forming a Third Series of “My Records,” 


By FRANCES ANNE KEMBLE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Portraits, 24s. 
By MISS WALKER. 


MY MUSICAL EXPERIENCES. Containing Reminiscences of Sir Sterndale 


Bennett, Tausig, Sgambati, Liszt, Deppe, Scharwencka, Henselt, &. By BETTINA WALKEK, Demy 8vo, 14s. 
By MISS PARDOE. 


The LIFE of MARIE de MEDICIS, Queen of France and Navarre. By Jutia 


PARDOE, Author of “The Court and Reign of Francis the First."” New Edition, with additional Portraits on Steel, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 42s, 
By EDWARD BARKER, 
WAYFARING in FRANCE; or, Highways and Otherways. By Epwarp Barxzr. 


Demy 8vo, with numerous I)lustrations, 163. 
EDITED by GUY LE STRANGE. 


The CORRESPONDENCE of the PRINCESS LIEVEN and EARL GREY. 


The Continuation. 1834-1841. Translated and Edited by GUY LE STRANGE. Vol. III., demy 8vo, with Fac-similes, 15s. 
EDITED by PETER CUNNINGHAM. 


The LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE, Fourth Earl of Orford. A New Edition, 


with Additional Portraits. 9 vols. demy 8vo, £5 5s. 
*,* Also a Large-Paper Edition. specially printed on English hand-made paper, of which only 100 copies have been struck off (portion of which go to the United 
States). Subscribers will be supplied in rotation until the supply of copies is exhausted. The set in 9 vols. royal 8vo, £10 10s, 


EDITED by DR. JANSEN. 


The LIFE of ROBERT SCHUMANN, as Told in his Letters. From the German, 


by MAY HERBERT. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s, 











By MAJOR FISHER. 


THROUGH STABLE and SADDLE-ROOM: a Practical Guide for all concerned 


in the Ownership or Management of Horses. By ARTHOR G. FISHER, late Major 21st Hussars. Demy 8vo, 14s, 
By T. A. WALKER. 


The SEVERN TUNNEL, 1872-87: its Creation and Difficulties. By its Con- 


recto, ao ANDREW WALKER. A Second and Cheaper Edition, to which is prefixed an Introductory Note by Sir JOHN HAWKSHAW,C E, 
oyal 8vo, 21s. 


By COLONEL CORBETT. 


An OLD COACHMAN’S CHATTER. With some Practical Remarks upon Driving. 


By a Semi-Professional, EDWARD CORBETT, Colonel, late Shropshire Militia. Demy 8vo, with 8 Illustrations by Sturesss, l5s. 
By HENRY S. SALT. 


HENRY DAVID THOREAU. By Henry S. Satr. Demy 8vo, with Portrait, 14s. 
NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “RED AS A ROSE IS SHE.” 


A L A_ SBS! 


By RHODA BROUGHTON, 
Author of “Cometh Up as a Flower,” “ Nancy,” &c. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


NOTICE.—A New Novel by Miss Marie Corelli, Author of “ Ardath,” “A Romance 
of Two Worlds,” §c., is now in course of preparation. In 3 vols. 











By the AUTHOR of “ EAST LYNNE.’ 


The HOUSE of HALLIWELL. By Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of “ The Channings,” 


&c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
By the AUTHOR of “NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS.” 


LOVER OR FRIEND? By Rosa N. Carey, Author of ‘“ Nellie’s Memories,” &c. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 
NOW READY. 


NAME and FAME. By A. S. Ewinc-Lester and ApEine Sercuant. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


By the AUTHOR of “ The REPENTANCE of PAUL WENTWORTH. 


The RIDDLE of LAURENCE HAVILAND. By Constance Suiru. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 
London: RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
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